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THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen—You know the 
subject which has brought us all here to-day and you know the 
speaker who is going to address us upon it. I think that your 
convenience will be best consulted if, without any further 
preamble—no preamble about the subject, because that is the 
business of Lord Cecil; no observations about Lord Cecil, because 
they are completely superfluous—I ask him to give us his state- 
ment upon the most important, most difficult and most com- 
plicated question upon which he has undertaken to illuminate 
us to-night. 


THE ViscouNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD: Lord Balfour, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—The subject on which I am to speak to you 
is the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, but before I come to the 
actual terms of the treaty there are one or two general propositions 
which I wish to say a word about, although my observations on 
them will be very short. In the first place, the object of the treaty 
is, of course, to obtain a limitation or reduction of armaments, 
and I do not think I need spend any time on the first proposition, 
namely, that from the point of view of economy a reduction in 
armaments is highly desirable. That was, as you remember, 
laid down very emphatically by the Brussels Financial Conference 
in 1920, who then said that about twenty per cent. of the money 
raised in taxes in Europe went in armaments. I do not think 
that figure will be true now, but it is true to say that we still 
spend a very large proportion—relatively a very large proportion 
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—of the money raised in taxes in armaments, which is, from a 
strictly economical point of view, purely wasted. 

The second proposition is that a reduction, and still more a 
limitation of armaments, is essential for the peace of the world. 
I know that there are some who dispute that proposition, but I 
think it is clear that if you could get a reduction, you would 
diminish the chances of war, for this reason, among others, that 
if you could carry it far enough, invasion would be practically an 
impossibility. I do not say that you can carry it far enough, 
but it seems to me clear both on that and on many other grounds, 
that a reduction is essential in the interests of peace. 

The third proposition is this, that whether a reduction is 
desirable or not, we are under a treaty obligation to do something 
to secure it if we can. That rests in the first place on the terms 
of Article VIII of the Covenant which is part of all the Treaties 
of Peace, which lays it down very specifically : 


“The members of the League recognise that the maintenance 
of peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety, and the enforcement 
by common action of international obligations. The Council, 
taking account of the geographical situation and circumstances of 
each State, shall formulate plans for such reduction for the con- 
sideration and action of the several Governments.” 


But that. does not stand alone, because in the preamble to all 
the military clauses in all the treaties there is the statement : 


“In order to render possible the initiation of a general limita- 
tion of the armaments of all nations, Germany ”—or whatever 
the power was: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria—“ under- 
takes strictly to observe the military, naval and air clauses which 
follow.” 


In other words, there was an implied promise that if Germany 
would reduce her armaments the other Powers who were signa- 
tories to the treaty would also reduce theirs, and this is made 
the more clear by the correspondence which took place after the 
treaty had been presented to the Germans. As you will no 
doubt recollect, there was a considerable interchange of notes 
between the date of the presentation of the treaty to the Germans, 
which was some time in May of 1919, and the final signature of 
the treaty, which was several weeks later, and one of the state- 
ments in the most important note that the Germans sent was 
this : 
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“‘ Germany is prepared to agree to the basic idea of the army, 


navy and air regulations . . . provided this is a beginning of a 
general reduction of armaments.” 


To that a very elaborate reply was returned by the Allied 
Powers, and when they came to deal with that particular state- 
ment they:said this : 


“ The Allied and Associated Powers wish to make it clear that 
their requirements in regard to German armaments were not 
made solely with the object of rendering it impossible for Germany 
to resume her policy of military aggression. They are also the 
first steps towards that general reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments which they seek to bring about as one of the most fruitful 
preventives of war, and which it will be one of the first duties of 
the League of Nations to promote. They must point out, how- 
ever, that the colossal growth in armaments of the last few 
decades was forced upon the nations of Europe by Germany. As 
Germany increased her power her neighbours had to follow 
suit, unless they were to become impotent to resist German 
dictation, or the German sword. It is therefore right, as it is 
necessary, that the process of limitation of armaments should 
begin with the nation which has been responsible for their expan- 


sion. It isnot until the aggressor has led the way that the attacked 
can safely afford to follow suit.” 


I think, therefore, that there is a very clear treaty obligation 
on the other parties to that treaty to take whatever steps are 
practicable to reduce their armaments. 

The next proposition is one about which I think there can be 
no dispute, namely, that as a matter of fact, the armaments of 
Europe are, on the whole, more powerful than they ever were. 
The armies have been slightly reduced in number. I think the 
figures are 3,740,000 before the War, and 3,600,000 odd at present. 
But in appreciating these figures, you must not forget that the 
enemy Powers have reduced their armies by something like 
700,000 men, so that apart from them there is an actual increase 
of 600,000 men. We are not responsible for that. On the con- 
trary, our army, very, very small in 1973, is slightly smaller than 
it was then. Nor, as a matter of fact, are the French responsible. 
Their army has also gone down, but the fact remains that there is 
this considerable increase, apart’ from the enemy Powers, in 
Europe, and of course that is not by any means the whole account 
of the thing. There are enormous reserves, being rapidly 
increased by an application of conscription by the other Powers 
more stringent than that which prevailed before the War, and 
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the actual material of war has increased enormously in efficiency. 
I need not labour that in an assembly of this kind. 

Now I come to the more directly germane part of my argu- 
ment, and I lay this proposition down that, as a matter of fact, 
there is not much hope for reduction, for anything like permanent 
reduction, and obviously, from the meaning of the word itself, 
there is no hope for limitation—both of which are mentioned in 
Article VIII and in other parts of the treaty—without some kind 
of international agreement. It is true that there has been some 
reduction, at any rate in some countries, and the force that has 
brought it about has been mainly the necessity for economy. 
Even that is not an all-powerful force at the present time, when 
it is probably as urgent as it has ever been.’ We see it in our 
own case; I am not criticising at all, but we see in our own case 
that if there is a considerable threat, as we think there is, in the 
air there is a strong demand for an increase of our Air Force also. 
And as time goes on, if we are not going always to be in great 
poverty, as prosperity returns, the tendency to increase will 
have less to check it, and I can see no ground whatever for doubt- 
‘ing that it will operate, as it has operated in the past, to produce 
an increase. Nor must one forget the other considerable forces 
which impel the nations towards armaments, Again, I do not 
criticise. There are the passions of revenge and irredentism very 
strong in such countries as Germany and Hungary. There is a 
great deal of what, if it occurs in a foreign country, you call 
chauvinism; some amazing forms of it are prevalent in some 
quarters in Italy, and to some extent in France. Probably we 
may look for some such development in Russia too. And all this 
leaves out our old friends the Balkans, which may be always 
trusted to furnish good reasons for armaments to one another 
and to their neighbours. Therefore I feel very clear that you 
will have to proceed by some international agreement if you are 
to secure any measure of reduction, and indeed the only example 
we have so far of a real and effective movement towards reduc- 
tion has been by a treaty, the Treaty of Washington. I do not 
think we should have ever had the reduction of naval armaments 
which was there made effective without some agreement. If it 
had been left merely to the forces operative—probably as strongly 
operative in this country and in America as anywhere—if it had 
been left merely to those forces, I do not think you would have 
had the great step towards reduction that we did there obtain. 
Therefore it must be by agreement, and it must be something like 
a general agreement ; I do not mean to say necessarily world-wide 
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agreement, but it must at any rate extend, as far as I can see, 
throughout Europe. You cannot expect any continental nation, 
except under compulsion, to disarm itself or reduce its armament 
unless its neighbours and rivals also reduce theirs. Therefore 
disarmament must be by general agreement, “‘ general” having 
the meaning which I have assigned to it. I think—and this is 
where we get on to the more controversial part of the subject—I 
think you will not succeed in getting a general agreement unless 
you offer to the continental countries something in exchange 
for the armaments which you are asking them to reduce or limit. 
In other words you must give them some kind of guarantee. 
Take the case of France; consider what her position is at this 
moment. She is by far t'.2 strongest military Power in Europe, 
and it is useless to ask her to diminish that immense position and 
the guarantee it gives her, or she thinks it gives her, for her 
security, unless you say to her: ‘‘ Well, here is an arrangement by 
which you will be as safe as you were before.” At any rate, my 
experience in attempting to deal with this subject was that as 
long as we talked generalities about disarmament, the French 
were absolutely unresponsive. It was only when a suggestion was 
made that they might possibly get a guarantee in exchange for 
disarmament that they began to treat the subject as worthy of 
serious attention. What the French say is this: ‘‘ Suppose we 
have a general agreement for disarmament; if we could be quite 
sure it would be carried out, we would agree that you might have 
just as great security with smaller armaments as you would with 
bigger; but how are we to guard against secret armaments? We 
must have something beyond the mere promise of our neighbours, 
we must have some security which will enable us to reduce our 
armaments without sacrificing our national duty.” It follows 
from that that the guarantee must be an effective guarantee, and 
very early in the discussion the French insisted on inserting the 
words, “‘ according to a pre-arranged plan.’”” The moment you 
insert the words, “ according to a pre-arranged plan,” it is evident 
that you will have to have something more than a general agree- 
ment. You cannot have a pre-arranged plan in a general agree- 
ment dealing with every conceivable form of aggression which might 
take place under that general agreement. The thing is impractic- 
able, and nobody has ever maintained that it is practicable, and 
therefore in the first stage of this discussion we got as far as laying 
down the proposition, in the summer of 1922, that disarmament 
was desirable. Disarmament—I am using the term roughly; a 
reduction of armaments, I ought to say—it was assumed, must 
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be by a general agreement; it could only be in exchange for a 
guarantee, and the guarantee must, at any rate in certain cases, 
be according to a pre-arranged plan. That was the substance 
of the resolutions we passed at the Third Assembly, and they were 
then sent to the various Governments for their opinions. I think 
I am right in saying that about twenty-one out of twenty-five 
European Governments made replies as to their views on this 
general proposition. I warned my French friends that it would 
be very difficult to get a reply from the British Government as 
long as the proposition was confined to general principles. I 
remember trying to explain to them, with little success, that the 
English cared nothing for general principles unless they saw 
exactly what they were going tomean. However, my forebodings 
were confirmed, and they got no reply from the British, nor from, 
I think, Latvia and Lithuania. I rather think we got replies 
from all the other countries, some of them unfavourable, but the 
considerable majority favourable. 

At the Third Assembly, in order to make the thing practicable, 
we were directed to draft a treaty to show how these principles 
could be carried into effect. The French maintained that the 
only way you could do it was by a series of special agreements. 
The English point of view was that there must be a general agree- 
ment, and the special agreements, if they were to be effective for 
the purpose of disarmament, would only come in as complementary 
to the general agreement, and subject to the framework of the 
general agreement. From then onwards we had a very great 
controversy. I drafted a treaty which was submitted to the 
Armaments Commission, the Temporary Mixed Commission, as 
it was called. In that, broadly, the line I took was a general 
treaty with power to the League itself to facilitate the creation 
of special agreements, special complementary agreements, where 
there was a menacing condition of affairs. It was examined also 
by the other military bodies attached to the League, the so-called 
Permanent Advisory Commission, which consists entirely of pro- 
fessional men—soldiers, sailors and airmen. Its fortunes were 
not so favourable in the Military Commission—the Permanent 
Commission—as they were in the Temporary Commission. The 
Temporary Commission, which consisted of a variety of people, 
including representatives of the working classes, was on the whole 
favourable to the idea; the Military Commission, generally speak- 
ing, was very unfavourable. Well, we got into that position in 
the summer of last year, and at last, at one meeting, I ventured 
to throw out a challenge to the critics of the scheme. I said to 
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them: “ We have got to draft a treaty. If you do not like the 
treaty I have produced, will you produce one? I have no par- 
ticular fancy for my own proposition, by all means let us have 
yours before us.” And thereupon that very able and extremely 
fair-minded French member, Colonel Requin, who is, I under- 
stand, attached to the General Staff in Paris, produced what I am 
afraid was a very rough draft. It was in very general terms; 
I need not describe it, because it did not have any long life. 
Before the matter came up to be seriously considered by the 
committee, he substituted another draft, the substance of which 
was general treaty as the rule with supplementary treaties to be 
created by individual members of the High Contracting Parties, 
under the general treaty, to deal with special circumstances. 

That is, I think, a thing which is worth just dwelling on for a 
moment. The French General Staff have taken the whole of 
this question extremely seriously—at least so Colonel Requin 
informs me. They have made the most elaborate examination 
into it. He told me there were documents hundreds of pages 
long as the result of their examination, and they started with the 
proposition that a general guarantee was quite useless to them, 
and that the only thing that was any use to them was a special 
guarantee against Germany. That is really what it came to. 
They came round very much from that position; an almost 
complete change of mind took place, and they are now of opinion, 
I understand, that a general guarantee is of great value, that they 
would not be without it under any circumstances; but they want 
to be allowed to have a special guarantee also, or allowed to make 
one if they can, subject to certain conditions which I will come 
to in a moment. The second draft of Colonel Requin was 
examined first by a small committee and then by the Temporary 
Mixed Commission, and then by the Third Committee of the 
Assembly itself, and then, of course, by the Assembly; it was a 
good deal changed in the process, and eventually by the resolu- 
tion of the Assembly—the last Assembly, the Fourth Assembly— 
it was remitted to the Governments for their opinion. That is 
the document which I have to expound to you. 

The first Article begins by a general condemnation of aggressive 
war as an international crime. That was put in, I say so quite 
frankly, very largely for this reason : that when I was in America 
I found a very large and a very honest body of opinion which 
brought great charges against the League and myself, that with 
all the attempts we had made on behalf of the League we had 
never condemned war, and that the first thing to be done was to 
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condemn war. I argued that that really was implicit in the 
whole of the Covenant and that it did not seem to us in Europe 
worth while to condemn a thing which probably nine-tenths of 
us were united in condemning. But it was a stumbling-block, 
and it seemed to me that this was a good opportunity to show to 
these critics at any rate that the fact that we had not condemned 
it in terms did not mean that we did not condemn it in fact. 

After that, which is in the way of a preamble, you come to 
the positive propositions, and the first proposition is that you 
are to have reduction in exchange for guarantee—reduction or 
limitation. I perhaps ought to explain that the reason why we 
said “‘ or limitation ’’ was that there are some countries, such as 
Norway for instance, where it would be absurd to ask for any 
further reduction—I think probably this country is another one 
—but you might ask for limitation to a certain standard. Next 
comes a clause dealing with the proposition that in order to be 
fair to those who are guaranteeing you must have some security 
or some undertaking that the policy of the guaranteed States 
will be of a peaceful character; and accordingly power is given 
to require the States who are parties to this treaty—I had better 
quote the words—“ not to exceed the armaments or carry on an 
aggressive policy or preparations.’’ If there is any ground of 
complaint of that kind, then the Council may call the attention 
of the party to it and, if necessary, give to the party that regards 
itself as threatened certain protection. That is provided for in 
Article V, which is part of the protection that would be given to 
it in case the guarantee became fully operative. 

I am not going into the details, because you have them fully 
before you, of what exactly is to be done by way of guarantee. 
A great deal of criticism has been devoted to the detailed provi- 
sions that are made about the guarantee, but I do not think they 
go beyond this; that some people say that a general guarantee 
can never be effective and the moment you put it down in print 
you can show that it is not effective; that you must have some 
meeting of some body to say that the occasion for guarantee has 
arisen; that that will take time and that time is so important, 
particularly in modern warfare, that by the time you get your 
guarantee in operation the harm against which you are guarantee- 
ing the nation will have occurred, and so on. There is a good 
deal of truth in that. Everybody admits that in the case of a 
guarantee, unless the whole of the plans are settled beforehand, 
there may be delay in getting your machinery into operation, 
and very considerable damage will have been done by the aggres- 
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sive country before assistance can be given. That is true to some 
extent. On the other hand it must be remembered that, assum- 
ing the treaty were operative, an aggressive country would have 
this before its mind, that though it might be able to inflict great 
damage by a sudden raid or invasion of another country, sooner 
or later it would have to reckon with all the other parties to the 
treaty, and that fact would operate strongly to prevent any breach 
of the peace. That, as I understand it, is the argument which has 
convinced the French General Staff that there is a great value in 
the general treaty. I understand them to say still that from a 
purely technical point of view the operation of the general treaty 
would be too slow to protect them from a sudden invasion from 
Germany. But the fact that the invader had this kind of rope 
round his neck in all his operations would be of great moral value 
and would, in fact, deter countries from breaking the peace. 
However, it is to meet their particular case that the next set of 
provisions is inserted. They are the provisions beginning with 
Article VI, and going to Article VIII. I think I can put it fairly 
shortly. They amount to this, that any countries who are signa- 
tories to this treaty may, if they please, make special subsidiary 
agreements in which they will envisage a particular danger, and 
provide particular arrangements to meet that danger. The 
French have their own particular case in their mind, and they 
want to have power to make special agreements for dealing with a 
possible danger from Germany. It is provided that if the party 
to a special agreement is to have the advantage of the general 
agreement, the special agreements must be presented to the 
Council of the League and the Council of the League must satisfy 
itself that they are strictly defensive both in form and in sub- 
stance, and may require any changes to be made in them which 
it thinks necessary, if it does not think they are strictly defensive. 
Further, these treaties do not in any way suspend the operation 
of the general treaty, that is to say, if they were used for an 
aggressive purpose it would still be an obligation on all the other 
signatories to the treaty to treat the aggressive parties as 
aggressors under the treaty, and to unite in order to defend the 
country that was attacked. An immense dispute arose as to 
whether these special treaties should permit what was called— 
I do not know what the English word is—déclanchement automa- 
tique ; that is to say, whether they should permit the signatories 
of the special treaties to act immediately the casus faderis of the 
treaty had arisen without waiting for a decision of the Council 
on the subject. The French passionately argued in favour of 
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this; the Italians very strongly against it. It seemed to me 
that the moment you concede the principle of a special treaty, 
the moment you concede the principle that some countries would 
be in such a position that no general treaty would be a completely 
adequate protection for them, you were bound also to concede 
the proposition that if they were allowed to make special treaties 
they should be allowed to act upon them without waiting for that 
very delay which is the principal ground upon which they contend 
that the general treaty is not a sufficient protection. Therefore 
I never was able to agree with the Italians in opposing that pro- 
vision. Of course, from many points of view, I should have been 
very glad if you could have had a treaty which had no provision 
for special agreements in it. On the other hand, when I tried 
to put myself in the position ef a Frenchman, and to look at it 
from the point of view of a man whose country has been suddenly 
invaded, or, as you heard from Dr. Benés here, from the point of 
view of Czecho-Slovakia, a country constantly being threatened, 
it seemed to me that to ask them to reduce their armaments, to 
make any substantial reduction, without allowing them to obtain 
for themselves a measure of protection which would operate 
immediately, was to put a proposition which it was quite hopeless 
to expect them to agree to. 

Moreover, we had this very strongly pressed upon us, largely 
by Dr. Benés. He said that special agreements exist all over 
Europe—the Little Entente is the result of a special agreement 
at the present time. There are no means of preventing them or 
controlling them under the Covenant of the League. Provided 
the agreement is defensive, any country can enter into any agree- 
ments of this kind. And he said—and this was a very remark- 
able statement by Dr. Benés—“ If these treaties can be brought 
under the supervision of the League, I should welcome it, because 
my intentions are genuinely peaceful. I only want these treaties 
to safeguard my country. I want to convince the world that that 
is so; I welcome any supervision you can devise which will 
satisfy my critics and convince them that I am really anxious for 
peace and am not an aggressor.” That seems to me an immense 
advantage, because, though I believe that the greater part of these 
treaties which exist—and there are several of them, as we know— 
are purely peaceful, yet unless they are subject to some kind of 
supervision or control I am afraid they are only too likely to 
develop into aggressive treaties as time goes on. That seems to 
me a danger, a danger that we ought to guard against, and the 
only way to guard against it is to induce the parties to those 
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treaties to bring them under the supervision of the League so that 
they may be watched in all their developments. 

I have ventured to deal with the question of these treaties at 
length, because they have been the subject of so much discussion. 
When we came to the actual machinery for reduction, there again 
we were on very thorny ground, and the French were very anxious 
indeed, and so was everybody excepting the English, that the 
machinery for reduction should begin by each country stating 
what amount of reduction it would be prepared to make in 
exchange for these treaties of guarantee, whether special or general ; 
that when that statement had been made it should be considered 
by the Council of the League and probably it would be necessary 
to have a special conference, on the lines of the Washington 
Conference, of all the parties -to thresh the matter out, and that 
then, as a result of that conference, a scale of reduction should 
be agreed upon, and that that should be the scale which should 
be the scale of the treaty and the scale of the reduction con- 
templated in Article VIII of the Covenant. Well, I do not think 
there is very much more to be said about that. I never did quite 
understand why the French and the other people attached so 
much importance to beginning with it in this particular way; 
they did attach importance to it, and it seemed to me quite as 
good a way to begin as any other. 

There are only two other matters I think I need deal with 
in the treaty. First of all, who are to be the parties? All the 
Members of the League, and any other country with the consent 
of two-thirds of the signatories of the treaty. Obviously, unless 
you get Germany and Russia into such an agreement—particu- 
larly Russia—it is very doubtful whether it will be a practical 
agreement at all. I think the French were formerly, at any rate, 
against the proposal, but the whole of the rest of the Temporary 
Commission were in its favour, and no suggestion for any amend- 
ment of that provision was in fact raised at the Assembly. Next, 
the treaty evidently cannot come into force until a sufficient 
number of nations have agreed to it to make it substantially 
effective. I am not quite satisfied with the clause dealing with 
that. To my mind, you must have France, Russia, Italy and 
possibly this country—I am not so sure about this country, but 
France, Russia and Italy certainly—and in my original draft I 
had named the countries which seemed essential, but that was 
thought invidious, and a rather unsatisfactory form of words was 
put in its place. 

One other clause is of great importance. By Article XVII 
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“any State may, with the consent of the Council of the League, 
notify its conditional or partial adherence to the provisions of 
this treaty, provided always that such State has reduced, or is 
prepared to reduce, its armaments in conformity with the provi- 
sions of this treaty.”” That was put in to meet the views of a 
great number of countries. The Scandinavians, for instance, 
said: ‘‘ We are quite prepared to reduce our armaments, we do 
not want big armaments, but we are not sure as yet whether our 
people will be prepared to accept the conditions of guarantee; 
therefore we want to be allowed to adhere to this treaty, subject 
to the consent of the Council—which is essential—if we are pre- 
pared to reduce our armaments, without being called upon to 
fulfil any of the other provisions and without our claiming any 
of the other benefits of the treaty.. In other words, we want to 
be able to join this purely as a disarmament proposition.”” And 
I have always felt that though, in this country, to adopt any such 
drastic proposition as that would be fatal, because our position 
is obviously different from other countries in Europe, yet we 
might have to make some conditions before joining. 

That is the treaty, and I want to make some general observa- 
tions about it. In the first place, I want to impress on the 
Institute this proposition: that there can be no hope for any 
scheme of disarmament or reduction of armaments unless you get 
the French into it. The great thing in life is to try and see facts 
as they are, and at this moment France is as much the dominating 
military Power in Europe as we are the dominating naval power 
in Europe. You could not have any scheme of naval disarma- 
ment which would be worth considering for one moment unless 
it was one that was approved by this country, and you cannot 
have any scheme of land disarmament which would be worth 
considering unless it is one that is approved by France. There- 
fore you have to make some concession to her point of view. 
But there is another reason why it is very desirable to make some 
concession. Undoubtedly the greatest difficulty in all our 
negotiations with France, the underlying difficulty, has been her 
passionate anxiety for her own security—not this year or next 
year, or perhaps in this generation, but eventually—something 
which wiil remove from her people the constant menace of 
invasion. That is, I am satisfied in my mind, the great object 
that we have to attain, if we can—to remove from France the 
anxiety that at present oppresses her people. Moral disarmament 
may have two sides to it. You have got to disarm those who 
wish to attack; you have to quiet those who are afraid of being 
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attacked; and I, therefore, have always welcomed eagerly the 
approaches which the French have made—and they have made 
enormous approaches to our point of view in the discussion of 
this treaty—because I believe that this would really solve the 
question of French security if it could be accepted, and solve it 
in an infinitely better way than any other way that I can conceive. 
I am sure it could not be done now, but even if it could, any 
proposal for an alliance between us and France against an attack 
by Germany would be disastrous, and I can think of nothing except 
those two plans which would deal with French security. A great 
authority on foreign affairs said to me this very evening that he 
was in favour of the treaty on that ground solely. He said: 
“You have got to quiet these two people, you have got to give 
them a sense of security. It is no use strengthening France 
against Germany or Germany against France; that will never do. 
Here is a proposal by which you will bring them both into a 
common scheme, give them equal security, put them on an equal 
footing and bring about a really new state of feeling.” That, at 
any rate, is a view of it which ought to be very carefully considered. 

Next, I want very respectfully to say this: that there is no 
country in the world that has more to gain by a policy of dis- 
armament or reduction of armaments than this country. I am 
talking of military disarmament. Naval disarmament will no 
doubt go on being treated in the way it has begun to be treated 
under the Treaty of Washington. But with regard to military 
disarmament, we have cut our army down as low as it can be cut 
down. I do not believe that in any scheme of this kind it will 
be suggested that we ought, as a matter of national or international 
policy, to cut down our armaments any further. I believe it 
would be the desire of the French that we should increase them 
if possible; but certainly that we should not cut them down. 
Therefore, what we are interested about is something which will 
restore peace and confidence to Europe. That is what we care 
about; it is general disarmament which is of the greatest import- 
ance to us, far the greatest importance to us, in order that we 
may recover our customers and our prosperity. Therefore—-and 
this is a point which I venture very strongly to submit to those 
who are the strongest critics of this proposal, those who look at it 
from a strictly military point of view—I want to say to them that 
the effectiveness of the guarantee is not really of great importance 
to us. If it produces general disarmament, that is the thing 
that really matters to us, and we ought, unless we are very foolish, 
to be ready to pay a very considerable price if we are able to obtain 
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a general and very considerable reduction of armaments through- 
out Europe. 

Now let me deal with one other criticism that is constantly 
made. It is said that by this treaty we shall be undertaking very 
far-reaching commitments, that we may be putting ourselves in 
the position of being required to enter into the defence of some 
country, or some position, which really does not matter to us from 
a national point of view. Well, of course, from my way of looking 
at this particular question, I should not be able to accept that 
view. I cannot imagine any considerable disturbance in Europe 
which would not be of the first importance tous. For us to assume 
that there are some disturbances which we could look upon from 
a national point of view with equanimity, is a profound delusion. 
But even if it were so there is no danger of our being rushed into 
ill-considered or unnecessary action. Just let us look at the pro- 
vision with regard to that. Nothing can be done—this is one 
of the things the French are perpetually throwing in my teeth 
with regard to the general guarantee—nothing can be done with- 
out the unanimous decision of the Council; and therefore we, 
‘being a Member of the Council, should always be able to decline 
to accept any particular obligation which we thought was not really 
within the meaning of the treaty. And it is to me almost 
ludicrous to threaten me with the hot-headed and impulsive action 
of the Council of the League of Nations. I could almost say that 
I wish I saw any sign of it. 

Then the provisions that have been inserted in the treaty 
enabling the Council to intervene where there was a menace would 
make it much less likely that we should be suddenly called upon 
to act in an improper case. The condition of affairs would be 
under observation by the Council and many discussions no doubt 
would have taken place about it before any actual breach of the 
peace occurred. If you throw your minds back to 1914, supposing 
we were living then under such a régime as this, unquestionably 
there would have been the most urgent representations to Ger- 
many, or whatever other country you like to mention in reference 
to the state of affairs that was evidently growing up in Europe, 
long before the outbreak of war. 

Finally, some people seem to think that under the provisions 
of this treaty we could be required to increase our armaments. 
That is, of course, absolutely untrue. No such requirement could 
be addressed to us, no such proposal could be made to us under 
this treaty. All we could be asked to do is to use whatever arma- 
ments we have got in defence of the peace of Europe, but if we 
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have not got the armaments we cannot be required to create 
them. 

There is one difficulty—I am not going to deal with it at 
length, because it touches a side issue—but it is one which is 
undoubtedly a serious difficulty, and that is the fact that we are 
the head and centre of a world-wide Empire. It is suggested that 
the existence of this treaty might put us in an awkward position 
with our Dominions, who might not be ready to accept the 
particular obligation which this treaty might cast upon them. 
The answer to that is really, I think, this: that in any future war 
we shall always have to take—and I hope we shall gladly take— 
the Dominions into our confidence and act in accordance with 
their wishes. We shall have to do that under this treaty as we 
have under any other international obligation. Personally I do 
not believe there would be any difficulty arising on this topic. 
But it certainly is a matter which requires careful consideration. 

One other matter—and this is the last observation I think 
with which I need trouble you—I do not conceal from you that 
the treaty is not pure gain. If you enter into a treaty of this kind, 
it increases the complications of your international position. 
There is some force in the proposition that, though legally it 
imposes no fresh commitments upon you, morally it may be 
thought to do so. Ido not deny that it is possible that it will 
turn out that the machinery will be ineffective; I do not think so, 
but I do not deny the possibility of that. I do not question that 
there are arguments—not very strong ones, as they seem to me— 
that can be brought against the recognition of the special com- 
plementary agreements. All I want to say is this: negative 
criticism by itself is no use in this state of things. We are by 
treaty bound to do our best to find a solution of the problem. 
If no such treaty obligation existed it would be an immense 
British interest for us to do so. Without some solution of this 
armaments question, profoundly as I believe in the League of 
Nations, deeply as I am confident that it will grow into a great 
international power, I do not deny that if we are to return to the 
state of things, as far as armaments are concerned, which pre- 
vailed before 1914, it is very doubtful whether any League of 
Nations can be relied upon to secure the peace of the world. 
The reduction of armaments is the most vital issue that we have 
to face, and we cannot afford to drift, we cannot afford to say 
this is not a convenient time to deal with it. Take care; if we 
say that, it may be dealt with by others apart from us in a way 
that will not be satisfactory to us. And it is not enough to tell 
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me that conceivably this treaty will get you into difficulties. You 
can get nothing for nothing in this world. If you want to get 
something, you must pay something for it. You must look at 
these things from a different point of view. You must consider 
the enormous prize that a permanent pacification would be to 
the British Empire. You must consider whether there is any way, 
any plausible way, in which that prize can be obtained except by 
some measure of general disarmament. And it is only in that 
frame of mind that this problem can be approached fruitfully. 
By all means, if there is some better plan let us hear of it, but I 
am a little tired, in the months that this matter has been dis- 
cussed, of hearing ingenious objections raised to this or that 
clause of the treaty without a single practical suggestion as to 
how the problem can be faced. I venture to say to you, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, as I ventured to say in another assembly, that 
in this matter there is great prospect of progress as far as Europe 
is concerned. Europe, or the most important part of it, is agreed, 
or very nearly agreed, that this plan offers the only hope of deal- 
_ing successfully with this problem. Europe is awaiting our deci- 
sion, and I hope the people of this country will think twice before 


they give a purely negative answer. 


THE Ricut Hon. L. C. S. AMEry: Lord Balfour, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—I do not suppose there is anyone in this room who 
is not in agreement with the object which Lord Cecil has before 
him. No more important object could be before any man or 
ary nation. But the more important the goal the more essential 
is it that we should find the right way to it; and the more deadly 
the disaster if we pursue some will-o’-the-wisp which would land 
us in a hopeless bog. 

Now I should like to be perfectly frank, and I would say of 
Lord Cecil’s scheme that I regard it as utterly unworkable if it 
could be made real, but that there is not the slightest chance, 
if it were nominally adopted by the Powers concerned, that it 
would ever be carried into effect. Though I propose to give 
some criticisms of detail, I would say that the defects lie not in 
the details, but in the fact that any scheme which is based on 
the principle of disarmament by mutual definite guarantee is 
bound to be unworkable and far more likely to create wars than 
to avert them. For us, at any rate, I am convinced that to take 
part in any such scheme would mean adding to the burden of 
our armaments and not diminishing it, and dragging us into 
wars to which we would otherwise never dream of being a party. 
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Now, if I may begin first of all with my detailed criticism, I 
should like to say a word or two about some of the actual clauses 
and what they commit us to, or would commit us to if those con- 
cerned really took them seriously. Take first of all Article III : 


“In the event of one of the High Contracting Parties being 
of opinion that the armaments of any other High Contracting 
Party are in excess of the limits fixed for the latter High Con- 
tracting Party under the provisions of the present Treaty, or in 


the event of it having cause to apprehend an outbreak of 
hostilities . . .” 


I would ask you just to consider what that really means. If 
any Power considered that another Power was either numerically 
increasing its armaments or increasing its destructive efficiency 
beyond what the treaty intended, or thought that the policy of 
another Power was aggressive, is it likely, in the actual relations 
between Powers, that such a Power could give a notification to 
the League of Nations without at once provoking a far more 
serious state of things than existed before? You cannot in the 
world as it is go and say, for instance, that the air armaments of 
France are in excess. The whole relations between France and 
ourselves to-day would be destroyed and any possibility of 
peaceful co-operation would be wrecked if we went to lodge a 
complaint against France to the League of Nations. I think 
you may safely rule that first condition out altogether. 


Then comes the question of actual aggression, and on this 
Article IV says: 


“In the event of one or more of the High Contracting Parties 
becoming engaged in hostilities, the Council of the League of 
Nations shall decide, within four days of notification being 
addressed to the Secretary-General, which of the High Con- 
tracting Parties are the objects of aggression. . . .” 


A very short period, but of course if the period is not short the 
assistance is likely to be too late. But now, is it really possible 
to settle in four days, or in any short period of time, most of the 
issues which have arisen in cases of great wars? Let me remind 
you of only one or two instances in the most recent history. 
We fought a war in South Africa some twenty-four years ago. 
The basis of the situation which led to that war was the ambition 
of the Transvaal Republic to make itself eventually the centre 
of a Republic of South Africa separated from the British Empire. 
The actual war arose from an ultimatum and an invasion of 
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British territory, without any kind of action on our part, when 
we had practically no troops in South Africa. I should think if 
there ever was a clear case of aggression against ourselves it was 
that war. And yet if you asked practically the whole of the 
people of Europe and a large part of the people of this country, 
they looked on that war as a war of aggression by a great Power 
against a small State. Look at the Great War through which 
we have just passed. We regard that as a war of aggression on 
the part of the Central Powers. But what is the position when 
you think of Austria striving to hold itself together against the 
ambitions of nationalist States outside it? Her action against 
Serbia was aggressive in actual fact, but it was defensive in 
intention; and though we may always consider that the war was 
an aggressive war on the part of the Central Powers, they will to 
the end of time consider it as a defensive war. To take even 
such a recent controversy as that which arose between Italy and 
Greece: supposing that it had been the case that an Italian 
Mission had been wantonly massacred at the instigation of the 
Greek Government, that would clearly have been an act of 
aggression. How could you have found out within four days 
what the circumstances were? You could not have found them 
out in four weeks. As a matter of fact, as far as Italy was con- 
cerned, no agreement on that subject was ever arrived at. I 
venture to say that though there may be cases in which you can 
decide who.is the aggressor definitely in four days or four weeks, 
there will be very few. In the great majority of cases forty 
years would not suffice to decide, in the conflict of interest and 
ambition and national and commercial and other motives, which 
of those who joined in the conflict was the real aggressor. These 
great conflicts arise like thunderstorms, by the increasing tension 
of the electricity on both sides; they are rarely as simple as the 
act of a footpad who assaults a peaceful pedestrian in the street. 

Well, now, supposing you get over that difficulty, what has 
the Council to decide? They decide that the economic sanctions 
under Article XVI of the League of Nations Covenant should be 
applied. They are utterly valueless, those economic sanctions, 
unless you are prepared to go to war. You cannot stop trade 
going into another country unless you blockade it, and you 
cannot blockade it and stop neutral traffic going into that country 
unless you declare war yourselves; you cannot deal with your 
own citizens unless you pass emergency legislation. You have 
got to go to war at the order of the Council if the thing is to be a 
reality. If you say you will only go to war when it pleases you, 
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then the thing is not a reality but a sham. Let us follow up 
Article V: 


“The High Contracting Parties undertake to furnish one 
another mutually with assistance in the case referred to in 
Article II of the Treaty in the form determined by the Council 
of the League of Nations as the most effective, and to take all 
appropriate measures without delay in the order of urgency 
demanded by the circumstances.” 


Is it really likely that in any emergency, in view of the many 
commitments which each nation has got and the dangers it has 
to face, it could consent to anybody except itself deciding how 
much assistance it should give in any particular war? And if 
so the fixing of the measure of assistance by the Council becomes 
something entirely unreal. That is not, of course, what the 
French think. They do mean something definite. They mean 
not only that the forces shall be determined when war takes 
place, but that they shall be determined beforehand under one 
of these partial, complementary agreements which in their view 
constitute the only merit of the scheme. And, of course, if we 
are to be committed to war on these terms, then the only satis- 
factory way is to determine the matter beforehand instead of 
after the crisis has arisen. In 1914 the French had no claim to 
settle the strength of our Expeditionary Force. They would 
naturally prefer to have the right to consider how many men 
we should have available, in how many days, at what point of 
their frontier. But would Parliament ever agree to that? 

Then take Article V (f)—the appointment of a Higher Com- 
mand. In the last Great War, when we were fighting for life 
and death and on a common front, it took four years and an 
unparalleled disaster at the end of them before the Allies who 
had fought all those years together were prepared, on one front 
only, to accept a common co-ordinated command. How can you 
get such a matter settled beforehand with reference to some 
hypothetical war, or without reference to the strength of national 
sentiment? There is not the slightest chance that the British 
Navy would put itself, for the purposes of war, in any part of the 
world, under, shall I say, a Swiss or Liberian Admiral, or an 
Admiral of any foreign country. 

Now I want to refer to the very peculiar position of the British 
Empire in this matter, which Lord Cecil to some extent regarded 
as a side issue, but it is not, it is a very essential point. Our 
Empire is an Empire distributed over the whole world. This 
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treaty, as you will see by Article V (b), regards the world as 
broken up into continents. The Council may : 


“ Invoke by name the High Contracting Parties whose assist- 
ance it requires. No High Contracting Party situated in a con- 
tinent other than that in which operations will take place shall, 
in principle, be required to co-operate in military, naval or air 
operations.” 

What does that mean? It means that we in Great Britain 
should be reckoned as a European Power, and therefore under 
an obligation to intervene in every European war of aggression 
that takes place, by such guarantee. Just let us look at our 
past history. I think between 1815 and 1914 something like 
seventy European wars took place, of one sort or another. We 
did not intervene in one of them except the Crimean War, in 
which we intervened not out of any European motive but 
because it affected, as we thought, our Eastern interests and the 
safety of the road to India. We had only one guarantee in 
Europe, outside the Near East, that mattered, and that was the 
guarantee to Belgium. In the eighty years I do not know that 
it was of any value to us, or prevented any war; but at the end 
of the eighty years it did commit us to the greatest and most 
costly war in our history. So much for what we may be com- 
mitted to. On the other hand, the dangers that threaten us are, 
it may be in the Near East, it may be in the Far East, it may be 
in Africa. No European’ Power is under obligation to assist us 
there. On the other hand, the different parts of our Empire, 
assuming the unity of the Empire, are under obligation to help 
us and we to help them. Take the position of Canada under 
this treaty. If there is a war between Mexico and the United 
States, Canada is obliged to help against the aggressor—I am 
supposing the treaty is converted into reality. We, though 
under the treaty we are not obliged to help at all, would be 
compelled by the ties of Empire to join in. If, on the other hand, 
we are the victims of aggression, there is no obligation on the 
part of Mexico to help us. Again, we must suppose that the 
British Empire, apart from the Dominions, has to ratify in respect 
of the various continents in which it is situated. One of those 
continental groups is South America. We shall have to ratify 
it presumably on behalf of British Guiana and the Falkland 
Islands. We are therefore committed in so far as any trouble 
may arise in the South American Republics. In respect of 
British Honduras and the West Indies, as belonging to the 
Central American group, we are committed to take part in every 
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controversy that takes place there. What corresponding 
liability do these South and Central American Republics under- 
take with regard to us that is of any value? 

The whole wording of the treaty implies that it has been 
framed by people who have only Europe in their minds and have 
no conception of an extra-European Empire, or they would not 
lay it down, that—‘‘ no High Contracting Party situated in a 
continent other than that in which operations will take place 
shall. . . be required to co-operate.”’ Take the case, an imaginary 
case, of an act of aggression by ourselves against Belgium in 
the Congo Free State. The only Powers that would then be 
obliged to take part to defend Belgium would be, in the first 
instance, Liberia and Abyssinia, and to a secondary extent 
France, Portugal and Italy, those Powers which had territory 
adjacent to the Congo. Germany, Holland, Scandinavia, the 
Central European Powers, would be entirely free from such 
obligations, not being situated in the continent in which the 
operations take place. 

Then, again, what is the point of view of “a continent other 
than that in which operations will take place’ when you deal 
with naval operations? Naval operations do not take place in any 
continent. Supposing we were at war with the United States, as 
a consequence of American aggression, at what point of the 
Atlantic would the naval operations be in Europe and oblige all 
the Powers of Europe to join in with us and help us against the 
United States ? 

In fact the proposed treaty, if it could be worked at all, could 
only be carried out either on the basis of the dissolution of the 
British Empire as it is, or, realising the peculiar character and 
structure of the British Empire, on the basis of loading us with 
innumerable obligations in every continent for which we get no 
corresponding return. 

Let me now turn to Article XI. “ The High Contracting 
Parties, in view of the security furnished them by this Treaty,” 
and so on, “ undertake to inform the Council of the League of the 
reduction or limitation of armaments which they consider pro- 
portionate,” etc. Well, the only answer I can give to that from 
the point of view of this country is, that in view of the diminution 
of our security and the vast increase of our liabilities, we should 
certainly be compelled, whether we are required by the treaty 
or not, to face a very large increase and not a diminution of our 
armaments. Certainly the view which the Admiralty held when 
I was there was that the least increase in naval strength which 
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would be possible if such a treaty were carried out was an addition 
of fifty per cent. to our expenses, in view of the necessity of 
having an extra naval force for these commitments over and 
above that which we at present provide for the security of the 
Empire. 

I do hope you will not think I am making these criticisms 
merely as negative and captious criticisms of detail. These 
details are all vital to the scheme. But I want to go a little 
deeper than that. I suggest the whole basis upon which this 
treaty is founded is a wrong one. In the first place, it is a funda- 
mental error to assume that it is armaments as such, and not 
primarily conflicts of policy and ambition, which create wars. 
You might as weil say it is the existence of horses that creates 
the gambling instinct. Lord Cecil said the greater the armies 
the greater the possibility of aggression. That is not so. There 
is far more possibility of aggression in a Power with an army of 
100,000 face to face with another Power with an army of 50,000, 
than in a Power with an army of 100,000 face to face with another 
Power with an army of 100,000. It is not the armies themselves 
which cause war. It is quite true that there are cases where, 
without fundamental ground of divergence, armaments are 
increased beyond what is necessary for security, and in those 
cases it is possible—as was found at Washington—to avoid 
suspicion by bringing about a limitation. But otherwise a 
limitation of armaments behind which there is no limitation of 
ambition or of policy is an utterly unreal thing and is not in the 
least likely to conduce to peace. 

Let me take another side of it. The whole view that France 
has put forward and which is the basis of this treaty is that you 
can only have reduction if you have guarantees. Guarantees of 
what? Can you imagine any State admitting any other guarantee 
than that of the status quo, the possession of its existing territory ? 
In other words, the guarantee of this or any similar treaty means 
the guarantee in every detail of the present map of Europe. 
That is not likely to lead to general peace or keep us out of 
trouble. I am not finding fault with the Peace Treaties. After 
such a conflict to create an absolutely fair and lasting settlement 
of Europe was a task far beyond individual statesmen. Much 
of the present settlement will be lost, much of it will be modified, 
as the Treaty of 1815 was modified, by means, I hope, generally 
peaceful. Supposing we had been committed to any such 
Treaty of Mutual Guarantee in 1815. I say supposing; as a 
matter of fact, the attempt was made. This is no new thing; 
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the whole thing that Lord Cecil is preaching to-day was the idea 
that the Czar Alexander I preached after the Great Napoleonic 
War, namely, disarmament based on the maintenance of the 
status quo. In a few years we realised that any attempt to 
guarantee the status quo was absolutely against the progress of 
mankind and the Holy Alliance became a distasteful name, as 
I am fully convinced any such treaty would become. We did 
our duty by refusing to take part in the Holy Alliance, and later 
we actively opposed it. If the principle of this treaty is sound 
to-day, it must be sound at any time in history. Going back 
not one hundred but only ten years, if that treaty had been 
accepted in 1914 it would have committed us indefinitely to 
guarantee Alsace-Lorraine to Germany, to guarantee Germany, 
Russia and Austria against the re-creation of a Polish nation, to 
guarantee Austria against the re-creation of a free Yugo-Slav 
nation. There is no point in history when you can say evolution 
has to stop; evolution has to go on, and any attempt to bring 
about a fixed state of things is not only wrong in itself, but 
specially wrong from the point of view of a nation like ourselves 
standing outside Europe, with commitments on every continent, 
wishing Europe well but not desiring to be too deeply com- 
mitted in Europe. Such a treaty would simply compel us to 
undertake obligations which our whole political, military and 
naval position does not fit us for. 

There is just one thing I should like to say in conclusion. 
Lord Cecil has very strongly—both at the beginning and the end 
of his address—emphasised the view, that whether this works 
well or not, we are bound by the Covenant of the League of 
Nations to make the attempt to do something of the sort. That 
brings me to an issue that is fundamental to the whole future of 
the League of Nations. I believe that the League is capable of 
great, perhaps of almost infinitely great, good in the future if it 
is conceived as a standing conference of the nations, where face 
to face, instead of from documents, they can learn to understand 
each other, to smooth out difficulties, and to create a spirit which 
will lead to the reduction of armaments and to the avoidance of 
war. There is another conception of the League of Nations which 
is held by many people, and that is of a kind of federal super- 
State preserving the peace by imposing its will on all the various 
States comprised in it. I have always felt that the actual 
Covenant was a compromise between the two. In substance, it 
is only a conference, in which no one has any power to bind the 
rest; the fifty States have no power to bind the one. Unfortun- 
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ately, in the actual Covenant this was covered with the stucco 
facade of a federal constitution contained in certain of its Articles 
(X, XV, etc.). It is those Articles which frightened countries 
like the United States, who, accustomed to a constitution, 
regarded it as a reality, whereas we regarded it merely as the 
unnecessary embellishment of an otherwise hopeful scheme. My 
view is that if you want to wreck the League of Nations you will 
do so if you regard those Articles not as the embellishment but 
as the real scheme, and try to convert a free conference of 
sovereign States into something of a super-State involving its 
different members in military, naval and other commitments, 
from which nominally perhaps they can escape, but from which 
they cannot in fact escape. I venture to say that once that is 
realised, then it would be as inevitable, as in fact the United States 
went out of it, that the British Commonwealth of Nations would 
equally refuse to be bound in any way by a scheme which really 
deprived it of its essential sovereignty, and tied it down to commit- 
ments entirely beyond its powers and entirely alien to its character. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK Maurice: My Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen—I have listened to Mr. Amery’s slashing 
attack upon the treaty with the deepest interest. I waited for 
a long time before he attempted any criticism upon any point of 
principle. It seemed to me that two-thirds of his speech was 
occupied in doing the very thing which Lord Cecil had asked 
should not be done; he devoted himself to picking a hole here and 
a hole there in various paragraphs of the treaty. Well, now, with 
all respect, I submit to Mr. Amery that that is a course which is 
unworthy of his great abilities. It is a thing that any one can 
do. I may say, however, that upon almost every point of his 
detailed criticism I disagree with him as to fact. As a contri- 
butor to the illuminating volumes which he edited on the History 
of the South African War, I am sorry to have to differ from him 
on the question of there being any possibility of doubt by any 
Council or Assembly as to the aggression that took place in 
October 1899. The kind of opinion to which Mr. Amery referred 
was the opinion created by propaganda and by prejudice after 
the initial event, but I cannot imagine that any body of statesmen 
could, in October 1899, have been in any doubt as to which armed 
force first crossed the frontier of which state. As to matters of 
detail, I would only refer to one other point in Mr. Amery’s 
detailed criticism. He began with a fundamental error. He 
spoke of the treaty as “ Lord Cecil’s treaty.’”’ Well, I am sure 
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that Lord Cecil will agree with me that the great point about 
the treaty is that it is not his treaty. The most hopeful features 
in the treaty as it stands are that it is the outcome of contributions 
from statesmen of many nations, and in particular that some of 
the principal contributions to it have come from France. I can 
say from my personal knowledge that the treaty commends itself 
to some of the very highest military authorities in France to-day. 
But to leave the details of Mr. Amery’s criticism, I would like to 
cross swords with him on the one point of principle upon which 
he spoke. He said that it was wrong, in principle, to say that 
danger of aggression arose from armed forces. Well, now, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, fortune took me to Germany every year from 
1904 up to 1914. I happened to have many excellent oppor- 
tunities of studying the movement of the German mind during 
that period, and the thing that impressed me from year to year, 
more than anything else, was the way in which the development 
of the military school, the great military machine through which 
the youth of Germany was passing every year, was affecting the 
mentality of the German people. That is a fact which I defy 
any historian who investigates the matter thoroughly to gainsay. 
The need for a treaty of this kind is that at the present time we 
are faced in Europe with like conditions and like dangers. Lord 
Cecil has already quoted to you certain figures. I do not know 
whether it is realised that the standing armies of the three great 
naval and military Powers of Europe to-day, France, Italy and 
Great Britain, number approximately, 1,100,000 men, and the 
armies of the rest of Europe—of what we used to call the small 
Powers—z,700,000. That was the situation which the late 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, in one of his last speeches, 
described as terrifying, and I have no doubt he described it as 
terrifying, though I did not unfortunately have the opportunity 
before his death of talking to him about it, because he realised 
that in the new States of Europe which have grown up, States 
which have necessarily less stability and less responsibility than 
the older States, there was this very system which had produced 
the old spirit of aggression in Germany. Now it does not seem 
to me very brave to fold your hands and to look at a situation 
which is terrifying and to make no attempt to cure it. This 
treaty at present is an attempt to cure that terrifying situation. 
It is not a treaty—as Lord Cecil has explained to you—for the 
reduction of the British Army. That is a fallacy which I find 
still has some currency here, but it has, as I think has been 
adequately explained, no foundation whatever. 
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Putting the moral aspect of the question aside—though I 
attach the greatest weight to it—from the purely material aspect, 
it seems to me of the deepest practical interest to our country 
that we should use the whole of our influence to get the armies of 
those continental nations which have national service, which we 
have not, reduced, and you will not get those armies reduced 
unless you give them something in exchange. As to the general 
guarantees which are in this treaty, they are nothing more than a 
formulation of the guarantees to which we put our names when 
we signed the Covenants of the League. The particular guarantees 
are new in principle; they are, I believe, a practical possibility, 
and they are, as I say, welcomed by France and by at least 
three or four of what we used to call the smaller military Powers, 
whose armies have grown since the War to great proportions. 
That being so, it does seem to me worth our while to carry this 
treaty a stage further. It is, I think Lord Cecil will agree with 
me, at the present time in what may be called the Second Reading 
stage; it is susceptible to amendment, and there are certain 
amendments which in my opinion would be desirable; but I 
think the particular guarantees which meet the views of those 
nations which are especially anxious as to their security are 
essential if any reduction of armaments is to take place in Europe, 
and I think if the essential principles of this treaty are not 
adopted and put into practice, we may say “ Good-bye” to any 
chance of getting a reduction of armaments in Europe. Then 
we should, indeed, follow Mr. Amery’s advice, put our hands in 
our pockets, pay heavier taxes and increase our own armaments. 


Mrs, SWANWICK: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen—I think 
that nothing in Lord Cecil’s speech can have moved us more than 
his final appeal to us not to rest content as we are and not to 
devote ourselves only to negative criticism. I would venture to 
say that when you are criticising a scheme that seems to you 
fundamentally to break up the great hope of the world, the 
League of Nations, it may perhaps be that you have no immediate, 
quick, certain way of attaining what nevertheless you are quite 
sure the Draft Treaty will not attain—disarmament. At the same 
time, I need not remind Lord Cecil, but we should all recollect 
that there was in that report of the Third Committee to the 
Third Assembly which had Resolution 14 as one of its resolutions 
—Resolution 14 upon which the Draft Treaty is based—there was 
in that same report a final conclusion containing a resolution, 
No. 16, which put its finger upon the real cause of the difficulty 
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of disarmament. I am appealing to the very body to which 
Lord Cecil has been appealing, to the Third Committee, which 
put forward in that final passage in its report its conviction that 
it was the economic instability of Europe, the international 
indebtedness, which was at the bottom of the difficulty of getting 
a settlement. It attributed the lack of success in disarmament 
not to the lack of treaties of guarantee but to the unsettled con- 
dition of Europe, and it appealed to the Council to use its good 
offices to try and mitigate that danger. There were two resolu- 
tions, and some of us who read those two thought that there 
seemed to be a Jekyll and a Hyde on that Committee and that 
one resolution had been drafted to please Jekyll and the other to 
please Hyde. As things have gone on, Jekyll has been silenced. 
Jekyll attempted in one session of the Council, I believe, to raise 
the question of the indebtedness of Europe, but Jekyll was 
suppressed and Resolution 16 with him, and the committee 
proceeded with Resolution 14. 

I would also draw your attention to another interesting fact, 
and that is that in one of the most able and admirable criticisms 
of the scheme—that put forward by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment—it was pointed out first of all that the insecurity of Europe 
was largely due to the fact that the League of Nations excluded 
all nations except those who first formed it and those that had been 
invited and those that had then been chosen by them; that the 
insecurity of Europe was due to the fact that the League of 
Nations was not a League of all nations but only of part. It 
was pointed out that the security of Europe could be obtained 
more surely by the admission of all countries to the League of 
Nations (and incidentally I would add by the modification of 
conditions which would enable them to come in). The Nether- 
lands Government also questioned why, if the League had not 
been strong enough to accomplish its purpose, we should suppose 
that alliances outside the League could succeed. We are familiar 
with pleas for patience and consideration for the immature League ; 
how are we to suppose that such a League can decide not only 


what is aggression, but what is aggressive policy ? 


ApMIRAL Drury-LowE: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
Time is so short that I will make my remarks very brief. As a 
naval officer I hope and trust that the Government will pay the 
greatest attention to the advice of its expert and technical advisers 
on the Permanent Armaments Commission on the matter of this 


treaty. At the same time I am sincerely glad that at the last 
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Assembly the French proposal to disband the Temporary Mixed 
Commission was defeated, largely, I think, owing to the tact and 
skill of Lord Cecil, and I do hope that in the forthcoming Assembly, 
when the proposal or the consideration of it comes up again, the 
Temporary Mixed Commission will be kept in existence. Other- 
wise there will always be a lot of undue suspicion on the part of 
the people of the various nations that the consideration and 
framing of this treaty is entirely in the hands of the experts. 

I am very sorry that the Government never replied to Resolu- 
tion 14, because I do not think it is particularly satisfactory 
reading to Englishmen that the Permanent Armaments Com- 
mission when they met in April 1923 prefaced their report by 
remarking that the British delegation had not received instruc- 
tions from its Government, and therefore could not take part in 
the debate. 

Mr. Amery attacked Lord Cecil’s remarks with much energy, 
but I do not agree with much of what he said, and I think he has 
attached a great deal of importance to things which are really 
not important. I do not see any advantage in trying to make 
our flesh creep, as a nation which is proud of its Navy, by asserting 
that there is any likelihood under the treaty of the British fleet 
being placed under Swiss command. Really, if you get these sort 
of ideas in your head you will be subject to continual nightmare. 

There are two or three questions I would like to ask, but time 
is short, so I will content myself with one. In connection with 
the partial treaty, I would like to ask Lord Cecil this, for my 
own information. The special treaty lays down that immediate 
action can be taken; at the same time under Articles IV and VIII 
it is required of the parties to the dispute that they inform the 
Council of the League and that they accept its decision. Well, 
supposing the Council found afterwards that the supposed or 
assumed aggressor was not the real aggressor, but the victim, 
what would happen ? 

One other matter I would like to refer to, because a remark 
of Mr. Amery’s suggested it. In one of his criticisms he said : 
“considering the world as it is at present.” Surely we must 
agree with what the Third Assembly said, that this material 
disarmament is quite impossible unless there is a moral dis- 
armament side by side with it; that is, that a change of spirit is 
essential. I have never forgotten what Lord Beatty said during 
the crisis of the War in 1917. He said : ‘‘ There will be no victory 
until the nation is on its knees’’; and I believe there will be no 
possibility of any proper consideration to ensure peace or that 
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these treaties can in any way be a success until there is a change 
of spirit. If you ask me how that is to be carried out, I daresay 
everyone in this room will have their particular views on it. 
Personally I am glad that Lord Haig had the courage to say the 
other day in public that the Gospel of Christ is the only way out 
of the world chaos and the only way to world peace. I believe 
that is profoundly true. A change of spirit is wanted, and we 
should all work for it, to get mutual respect, mutual confidence 
and mutual tolerance recognised as the essentials of international 
understanding; and I believe that we who belong to the League 


of Nations Union will do our best to work for that change of spirit. 


MR. ZIMMERN: My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen—I rise just 
to ask one question of Lord Cecil. I am not quite sure from his 
remarks what part naval armaments are to play in this scheme 
of disarmament and guarantees. Naval armaments are mentioned 
in Article V, paragraph (}), but in an aside to his speech he seemed 
to rule them out. If you rule out naval armaments I do not see 
why you should not rule out air armaments, and I thought this 
treaty included all armaments. Now, the question of naval 
armaments is a very important one. If naval armaments are 
ruled out, there may be something in the prospect which Mr. 
Amery held out, and to which Mr. Fisher has referred in his 
recently published book, that New Zealanders might be called 
upon to fight on the frontiers of Poland. If naval armaments 
are ruled in, then I assume that the part we should be called upon 
to play in any general scheme of guarantee would be predominantly 
naval and economic; and surely the naval side of war has been 
shown to be much more important for offence as well as for defence 
than was realised before the Great War. I think that if we were 
to put that question to General Ludendorff he would say he had 
a much higher opinion of naval power—not simply the naval 
power of this country but naval power in the abstract—than he 
had before the War. I hope that Lord Cecil will be able to give © 
an answer which will settle the difficulty to which Mr. Amery 
referred and make it clear that while the British Empire would 
go into this scheme as a single entity, the nature of the practical 
obligation assumed by its constituent nations in different con- 
tinents would differ according to circumstances, the different 
parts of the Empire certainly not being involved in any obligation 
to give military assistance outside their own continent, and in 
view of our contribution through sea power probably not even 
inside their own continent. 
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The first two speeches to which we have listened came, if I 
may say so, from an idealist and a realist. The realist spoke 
first and the idealist spoke second. It seemed to me that Mr. 
Amery had a far less intimate knowledge of what is really going 
on in the minds of the people of Europe than Lord Cecil. No 
doubt he has had many other preoccupations which have not 
enabled him to find out what is at the back of the minds of the 
people of France and other continental countries. There have 
been three psychologies put before us this evening. Mr. Amery 
told us that wars do not come from armaments, they come from 
ambition, and he pictured a Europe which would be convulsed 
with wars as it was during the nineteenth century. Mrs. Swan- 
wick put before us another aspect; she told us that what was at 
the bottom of the troubles of Europe was economic instability 
and that the present state of the exchanges was due to the purely 
material fact that Russia and Germany were not in the League 
of Nations. Lord Cecil started from the fact of fear, from the 
fact of insecurity, from the fact that the peoples of Europe are 
not ambitious for aggrandisement, nor are they deliberately: 
Keeping themselves poor. The peoples of Europe are frightened, 
and I have been waiting all the evening for someone who would 
show us some other way of alleviating their fears than that which 
has been put forward. 


Lorp CrEciL: I have been asked two questions, one by 
Admiral Drury Lowe and one by Mr. Zimmern. As to Admiral 
Drury Lowe’s question, it was this: suppose under one of the 
special complementary treaties, a war having taken place, the 
parties to that special treaty go to war; the Council then meets 
and decides that one of the parties to that war was really the 
aggressor, and that the other party to the war was really the 
party attacked. This was a matter we discussed at great length 
in the Third Assembly. In that case the Council would decide 
that, under the general treaty, the party attacked was entitled 
to the assistance of the other High Contracting Parties against 
the party to the special treaty. It is one of the safeguards against 
the misuse of special treaties that the parties would have to 
consider that if they tried to utilise a defensive treaty for 
aggressive purposes they would have to deal with the other High 
Contracting Parties to the general treaty. 

Mr. Zimmern asked if naval armaments are included. They 
are included, and I am very sorry if I used any careless language 
to imply that they were not included. All I intended to say 
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was that if there is any further reduction of naval armaments I 
should think it would be very likely in the way of some extension 
on the lines of the Washington Treaty, and therefore it would 
not come so much within the purview of this scheme. But from 
all other points of view, of course, naval armaments are included. 

As to the criticisms, I am sorry to have to repeat it, they are 
all negative criticisms. No suggestion has been made of any way 
out at all—no way out at all. Mrs. Swanwick did not quite say 
so, She hopes for the best, but Mr. Amery said so and defended it. 
If I understand him rightly, he thinks that is all right; he thinks 
that there is no harm in armaments, that they are not what 
produce war, that wars are produced by other things, and that it 
makes no difference whether any armaments are there or not. 
He said that you might just as well say that the possession of a 
horse induced you to gamble. It very often does. 

I will come to his general criticisms in a moment ; just a word 
about some of his special criticisms. If he will forgive me saying 
so, I think some of his criticisms about the operation of this treaty 
would not have taken precisely the form they did if he had been 
more familiar with the actual working of the machinery of the 
League of Nations. For instance, he put this kind of dilemma 
more than once; either this is to give the power to the Council 
of the League of Nations to order something to be done, or it is 
nothing at all; if it merely means that everybody has to assent, 
that means that it is to be wholly ineffective. Well, as a matter 
of fact, that criticism can be applied to every action, or almost 
every action, that the Council of the League takes. In theory 
any Member of the Council may always hold out against the 
operations of the Council; in practice what happens is that as 
the result of conversation you are able to take a considerable 
amount of action, because as the result of discussion and con- 
versation it becomes plain that one course is so right that nothing 
can be said against it, and it becomes the adopted view of the 
Council, and that would happen under this treaty. I quite agree 
—I have always agreed—-with the French criticism that there is 
a danger that the extreme caution, the admirable caution of the 
Council, makes it possible that the general guarantee would be 
ineffective. That is a criticism which we hear constantly from 
the French and all the military quarters. I think they exaggerate 
it. I think if you apply the facts of this treaty to the previous 
wars, as Mr. Amery does, the conclusion I would draw is the exact 
opposite. I will not allude to the South African War—General 
Maurice has already referred to that—but take the Great War. 
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I think if this treaty had been in operation during all the weeks 
that the dispute was pending between Austria and Serbia, possibly 
long before, if such machinery as this had been in existence, you 
would have been able to nip the thing in the bud before it reached 
the point where the military machine took charge—which was 
really what happened in the last fewdays. That would not have 
happened; you would have got in before with this examination 
and you would have been able to have arrested the tendency 
to war. 

As to the four days, the point is, not that the decision will 
have to be taken by starting from scratch in four days; you will 
have the dispute, the strained relations between the two nations 
considered under the articles of this treaty, for weeks, for months 
it may be, before the actual breach takes place, and therefore the 
Members of the League would already have formed their judg- 
ment as to what was likely to take place, and when it did take 
place they would have no difficulty in deciding the aspect from 
which it should be viewed. I must not take too much time, and 
I hope Mr. Amery will not think I underrate the value and force 
of his criticisms if I do not deal with all of them. 

I am not going to deal with Mr. Amery’s difficulty about the 
forces of the British Empire, to which Mr. Zimmern has alluded, 
because I think the whole of Mr. Amery’s difficulty is that we shall 
be called upon to undertake a great obligation and get nothing 
for it. Well, if you take that view, if you take the material view 
that this treaty, if carried out, will give the British Empire 
nothing, then I agree. But if you take the view that peace, real 
peace, would be of real value to the British Empire, that almost 
any price would be worth paying for it, then I cannot agree. 

Now I come to the general principle, the one in which Mrs. 
Swanwick says, quoting Resolution XIV of the Third Assembly, 
you must have moral disarmament before you get material dis- 
armament. I quite agree. It is perfectly true, you will never 
get the thing complete until you get a peaceful attitude of mind, 
but one of the great elements in that peaceful attitude of mind 
is some limitation of armaments. You have got to make a 
parallel advance, you have got to remove the difficulties in Europe, 
and at the same time you will have to press forward the principle 
of disarmament. The two things must go together; and unless 
you do that you will never get real peace, I believe. Of course, 
if you take the view that it would be wrong to do anything which 
would prevent wars from correcting the injustices that may 
be thought to exist here at the present time, then you are against 
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the whole spirit of this treaty, and against the whole theory of 
the League of Nations—the whole theory, that however great the 
injustice, it must not be corrected by war, because war is the 
very worst way of correcting injustices, and therefore you must 
get the nations to adopt some other method, such as arbitration 
and discussion. The danger you are in is that at the critical 
moment, when you are pursuing that course, one of the nations 
being armed to the teeth and burdened with the taxation which 
armaments cause, being spurred on by those who wish to utilise 
the great instruments which have been created—all those things 
will combine to upset that nation, plunging it into war and making 
it impossible for a peaceful adjustment of the dispute to take 
place. Therefore I say quite boldly that, as against war, I do 
want to maintain the status quo, I do mean to state the principle 
that you ought not to correct injustice by war, just as you ought 
not to correct injustice in private life by violence. You must 
go through the ordinary Courts—if you are in civil life you 
must go to them; you must not take the law into your own hands 
—a phrase we are always repeating, and rightly repeating in this 
country—and nations must not take the law into their own hands. 
Therefore, I do say that I am in favour of maintaining the status 
quo as against armed interference. 

Finally, Mr. Amery says after all you must not pay too much 
attention to some articles of the Covenant, which he described 
—Article VIII, Article X, Article XVI, and I suppose, if he read 
the Covenant once again, he would say Article XI. I suppose 
the same method of interpretation is to be applied to the preamble 
to the military clauses of the treaty in which we gave a pledge to 
Germany that we would disarm if she would. I suppose that also 
is to be disregarded. I suppose the exchange of undertakings 
which preceded the signature of the treaty by Germany is also 
to be disregarded. I think that is a very serious thing. You 
cannot disregard treaties in that way. The treaties may be wrong, 
but you have-got to carry them out. That is the only foundation 
upon which international relations can be built. Therefore, with 
all respect to Mr. Amery, I say that will not do. I donot say that 
you will be called upon to do what will be injurious to you or 
fatal to the peace of the world, but you are not entitled to say: 
“TI ought not to be asked to do anything, because that is an 
obligation into which the Government ought never to have 
entered.” If I gather rightly, Mr. Amery was satisfied with what 
was done after 1815, he thinks it was a good thing that we took 
no part in the scheme promoted by Alexander I. He thinks 
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it a good thing we stood aside. He thinks it a good thing that 
Canning’s doctrine was carried out. I do not agree. What was 
his own testimony? He says seventy wars have taken place during 
the last century. I cannot say that that is a commendation of 
Canning’s policy; on the contrary, I think if Pitt had been alive, 
and he had carried out the policy which he always desired to carry 
out, if he had gone into that movement—foolish as I admit it was 
—promulgated by Alexander I, if he had gone into it and made it 
a practicable scheme, he might have saved much of the misery 
in Europe, and I think we should have sacrificed no British 
interests whatever. 


THE CHAIRMAN:* Ladies and Gentlemen—we have now 
reached the termination of our proceedings and, at all events so 
far as I am concerned, I do not make the least pretence of being 
able to make any important contribution to the very interesting 
discussion which we have just been listening to. I never saw 
the treaty which we have been dealing with till to-day. It would 
be mere insolence on my part to say that with that amount of 
study I am capable of offering an opinion worth listening to on 
one of the most difficult, one of the most complicated questions 
of policy which I think has ever been presented to this or any 
other assembly. Some things I think are fairly obvious. Lord 
Cecil has criticised the attitude of Mr. Amery as being entirely a 
negative one. If the charge is true, I think the criticism based 
on the charge is well-founded. I do not know that Mr. Amery 
went quite so far as saying that nothing further could be done in 
carrying out the pledges given to Germany by the Treaty of 
Versailles and to the world at large by the Powers. I hope he 
did not go that length. If he did, I think he is open to the 
observation that the announcement on the part of any nation 
that it desires earnestly to carry out a particular policy, and the 
embodiment of that intention in a treaty, carries with it a binding 
obligation that no opportunity should be lost in carrying into 
effect hopes and expectations which certainly ought not to be 
left to the dignified retirement of a preamble. 

But the fact that a great though difficult duty lies before you, 
and the fact that its difficulties are not a sufficient excuse for 
abandoning the quest is, let me also say, balanced by the opposite 
truth, which I am sure Lord Cecil will be the very first to acknow- 
ledge—in fact he said it himself in perfect precision of language— 
that you do not improve matters by adopting a sham remedy 

* This speech has not been revised by Lord Balfour. 
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because the true remedy escapes your grasp. Clearly we are 
bound by what was done at Paris, what has been done since, 
what was done before the League of Nations came into existence, 
and what has been done by the League of Nations since it came 
into existence. Without doubt, those are things which carry 
with them the obligation of an unceasing effort to carry out 
the high ideals, and I am not afraid of the word, the high ideals 
which were embodied in those parts of those international 
documents. 

Nor am I the least moved by Mr. Amery’s argument, which 
Lord Cecil has referred to, of the fatal results that would have 
occurred to Europe had the territorial provisions of the Holy 
Alliance been perpetuated throughout Europe. But remember 
however imperfect may have been the work of the Allied Nations 
at Paris—and I think that that work has been most unjustly 
criticised—with all its defects it is one of the greatest diplomatic 
instruments the world has yet seen. It was based on entirely 
different principles from those of the Holy Alliance. I am not 
attacking the authors of the peace of 1815, far from it; they did 
their best, and it was a good best, under very difficult circumstances 
and in a very different Europe from that with which we have had 
to deal. The national and nationalistic ideals which have come 
into being since 1815 put an entirely new complexion upon the 
duties of States in dealing with populations. We are living in 
a different age. The populations of Europe are moved them- 
selves by different hopes, ambitions and ideals, and unquestion- 
ably the policy that dictated the ambition of the statesmen at 
Paris in 1919 and 1920 was based upon principles which had very 
little effect, and could have had very little effect, at the time the 
treaties of 1815 were framed. My own personal belief is that if 
the sentiment of nationality is going to be in the future the 
dominating feature in such discussions as these, the territorial 
arrangements made in Europe four years ago are not unlikely 
to be taken as permanent by general acceptance. I do not 
suggest that every frontier is drawn with ideal perfection; I do 
not suggest—it would be folly to suggest—that nationality was 
the sole motive which animated the framers of the treaty—they 
would have been committing a great error if it had been so— 
but broadly speaking the territories were dealt with as a whole 
on principles of justice and equity, and in so far as they were 
decided in 1920, I think, were decided not unjustly and not 
inexpediently. Some were not decided, and those perhaps may 
give trouble, but on that I am not going to dwell any further. 
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Well, if that is so, one great source of trouble, irritation, wars 
just, wars unjust, will have been removed from the Europe of 
the future. I am hopeful enough to think that may be the case. 
You point, and you point with justice, to the alarming fact that 
these States of our creation, these new Powers in Central Europe, 
have each in their own way increased their armaments, increased 
their military expenditure, increased the number of their troops. 
I am not sure—I may be sanguine—that that is going to be a 
permanent feature in the policy of the future. I am by no 
means certain that now that so many of these frontiers at last 
have been based upon principles of broad equity the obvious 
interest which every nation has, from an economic point of view, 
in remaining at peace, will not, under the guidance and under 
the inspiration of the League of Nations, gradually produce a 
much more peaceful atmosphere than now exists. It is quite 
true that a man who gets up in February, 1924, and talks in a 
sanguine spirit about the future of Europe may easily be charged 
with blindness to the most obvious facts, and I admit the most 
obvious facts cast a shadow even over the most sanguine spirit. 
But I somehow feel myself that the sentiment and the machinery 
which has created the League of Nations, and which the League 
of Nations cherishes, fosters and protects, would really be enough 
to prevent wars amongst the smaller States, who are naturally 
more amenable to the public opinion of the world than possibly 
some great military Power now in existence, or that may come 
into existence. They are the danger; they have always been 
the danger. The great wars between 1815 and IgIg were wars 
on the whole produced by the ambitions of great States, or the 
fears of the ambitions of great States. The Crimean War was 
the direct product of the fears entertained in this country and 
elsewhere of the aggressive designs of what was supposed to be, 
and on paper was, the most powerful of the existing military 
Empires. The wars of 1866—I leave out the Danish War—the 
wars of 1866 and 1870 were partly due to the desire to consolidate 
the German Empire and partly were the result of that interminable 
conflict between the Teuton and the Frank—that is a very in- 
correct ethnological description—but between the western half 
and the eastern half of Europe which has gone on you may say 
for centuries, and was the dominating factor in the great wars of 
Louis XIV and afterwards. 

The danger, then, that I see in the future is that some powerful 
nation will pursue a veal politik in the future as in the past, and 
the question is whether any machinery that we can create will be 
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sufficient to resist the shock which such unscrupulous efforts will 
undoubtedly bring on civilisation. Which of us can be sure that 
such a calamity will not occur to civilisation? If it does, civilisa- 
tion may well be ruined by it, and I do not believe that we have 
yet found, or can find a perfect guarantee against this calamity. 
Yet, I do not believe that as the lessons of history sink in, and as 
society becomes more normal, any nation will really dare to 
repeat the experiment which has been so fatal to Germany and 
the Central Powers. I may be wrong, but that is my hope. 
If, however, either the Central Powers or any other Power mean 
to play again the réle which has been played so fatally by the 
dominant nations in Europe, then it may be that all the barriers 
we are laboriously erecting for the preservation of the peace of 
the world will be swept away. I cannot believe myself that that 
is likely; I cannot believe either that it is impossible, and my 
great hope is that, by such an organisation as that which the 
League of Nations provides, there will slowly arise a steady 
current of public opinion in every nation in the world that it is 
not by that method that the glory, the power, or the prosperity 
of either victor or vanquished are ever going to be attained. 
Whether we can rapidly attain such a result by any scheme like 
this, as I have said, I am really not competent to judge. I agree 
absolutely with Lord Cecil in saying—it is, after all, a common- 
place—that great military establishments are a threat to peace. 
That is quite true. But I do not think that you will get great 
military establishments unless people mean to break the peace. 
If a nation is ambitious, if it is aggressive, if perhaps unknown to 
itself aggression is in its blood, it will tolerate no doubt the 
increase of armaments, and when the moment of fate arises it 
may, and no doubt will, use those armaments for purposes of 
aggression, and if it does so its neighbours no doubt will increase 
their armaments. We know all that; we have seen the tragedy 
before our eyes in the last thirty years. But, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, I do not believe any nation wants to increase its armaments 
at the present moment. Is it likely that the generation now 
growing up is going to be a military nation? Is it so going to 
read the history of the past? Is that the lesson it is going to 
learn in the nursery and from those who have fought in the Great 
War? Ihope not. I hope the atmosphere in which the League 
of Nations is going to work is an atmosphere in which it can work 
fearlessly and powerfully. If so, it will succeed, I believe, in 
settling all, or nearly all, the troubles which disturb the peace 
of the world. I do not believe those seventy wars would have 
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occurred since 1815 had the League of Nations been in existence, 
had it been supported by great communities like Britain and 
France. I am sure they would not have occurred if to Britain 
and France and Italy had been added America, Germany and 
Russia, all desirous of carrying out those great objects. I have 
perhaps wandered; one is apt to wander if one comes down 
with no doctrine that one desires to preach, which is my case. 
Frankly, I am not easy about the effect of this particular scheme 
on the British Empire; I do not quite understand it, but this 
does seem to me to be fairly clear, that, if it is carried out, the 
British Empire may find itself divided with regard to some 


military obligations, part of it at peace and part of it at war. 
Is that so? 


Lorp CEcIL: Well, not necessarily, I think. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Well, frankly, I cannot accept with 
equanimity the idea that even possibly half our Empire should 
be fighting and the other half looking on. If that be a possible 
result of this particular scheme, I think some amendment of it 
‘is eminently desirable. That I leave in the competent hands of 
my Noble Friend near me. He is most anxious that none of the 
credit of this great scheme should come to him, he gives it all to 
our French friends who have given him noble assistance; but 
my private and personal opinion remains that, without his 
inspiring effort, without his untiring energy and his boundless 
courage, this scheme, be it perfect or imperfect, be it practicable 
or impracticable, would never have been brought for discussion 
before us, and we should be making no effort whatever to carry 
out what he truly says are our treaty obligations, which, even if 
they were not our treaty obligations, are surely our moral duty. 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION IN RUSSIA 
(Paper read on January 8th, 1924.) 


RADEK tells the following story of a well-known English 
admirer of the Bolsheviks. ‘“‘ He is disappointed with us,” says 
Radek. “We failed to supply him with the fifth chapter of 
his book—the story of how the heroes died, fighting gallantly till 
the last. And he has never forgiven us for our impudence in 
continuing to exist as the ruling party in Russia.”’ In this story 
Radek to my mind stresses the most remarkable feature of the 
present situation in Russia, the fact that the very party and the 
very men who led the Revolution through its destructive phases 
are now responsible for the policy of reconstruction. To speak 
in terms of the French Revolution it is as if the leaders of the 
Terror were undoing their own work and were inaugurating 
Thermidor. 

This unparalleled and equivocal position constitutes the 
intrinsic difficulty of the Russian Communist Party and of the 
Soviet Government; while at the same time it of necessity 
prevents public opinion throughout the world from forming any 
correct view of what is actually going on in Russia. It is indeed 
more than anything else responsible for the obstinacy with which 
people adhere to the exploded prejudices of a few years ago. 
Most of us are so accustomed to judge a revolution in the concrete, 
by names and persons and labels, that we are unable to recognise 
that time and responsibility must change and modify its leaders. 
Had Lenin and his colleagues been thrown from power and 
replaced by a party pledged to the policy which the Bolsheviks 
are now actually carrying out, everyone would be perfectly con- 
vinced that a great change had taken place in the government of 
the country. But despite the fact that our entire mental and 
material environment compels us to admit that we are con- 
stantly undergoing change, despite the fact that individuals and 
parties are never exactly the same at any given period, we still 
cherish a natural inclination to judge events and changes not 
by their essential qualities but by the way in which they conform 
or do not conform with old legends and preconceptions. 

I must apologise for indulging in this commonplace; but 
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there comes a time when the obvious has to be rediscovered and 
restated. It certainly has to be restated in any consideration 
of the brief but eventful history of the Russian Revolution; for 
no intelligent policy can be adopted in dealing with Russia 
unless the position of the Communist Party in the struggle for 
power in Russia is properly understood. Even those who think 
that the only proper policy is to let Russia stew in the juice of 
Bolshevism would be well advised to study the realities of political 
life in Russia if they want to estimate how long they may have 
to wait and with whom eventually they will have to deal. In 
certain circles there still seems to prevail an idea that the Russian 
Revolution is a kind of dense fog which will ultimately disperse 
and that from the fog the old Russia is bound to emerge; all 
that is needed is patience. One thing, however, is certain: 
whatever happens in Russia, the revolutionary period has so 
shaken the people that it is bound to have a lasting effect not 
only on their politics but on their mentality and outlook. Any 
changes that take place in Russia, however radical they may be, 
will spring from the conditions of to-day. A study, then, of 
these conditions is an essential preliminary to any prognostication 
dealing with the political future of Russia. 

If we could get rid of political prejudices and superstition, 
we could easily perceive that an intense struggle, destined to 
mould the future of the country, is going on in Russia to-day. 
This struggle is a struggle for political power and the issue of 
it will be the evolution of a new ruling class. Russia has never 
been fortunate enough to possess a ruling class in the European 
sense of the word: she has only had a ruling bureaucracy. The 
nobility, it is true, were traditionally recognised as the first order 
in the State, but the nobles never actually exercised real power; 
though the bureaucracy was recruited from them it was in fact 
independent of them as a class. It was indeed independent of 
any class, absolutely isolated. Certainly the monarchy and the 
bureaucracy were accustomed to invoke the name of the nobility 
in reference to any reform they initiated. But as a matter of fact 
the nobility, having no instrument of publicity in their hands, had 
never any direct or immediate say in such matters. And 
though the monarchy was permeated with the feudal ideas of 
the nobility, the nobles were in no proper sense the ruling class. 
The nobles had many, too many, privileges, but no political 
power. They were the “foundation” of the State; but they 
could make no claim to “ being the State.”’ 

The merchants, the bourgeoisie, on the other hand, had 
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infinitely less influence in State affairs than the nobles. Not 
even in an elementary form could they acquire the position of a 
ruling class. This failure to assert themselves as a class was 
due firstly to the belated advent of capitalism in Russia, and 
secondly to the outnumbering of Russian capitalists by foreigners, 
who naturally had little desire to wield political power in Russia 
so long as the monarchy was able to guarantee them cheap labour 
and handsome profits. The Russian bourgeoisie, besides being 
weak, was handicapped by the jealousy of both the nobility and 
the bureaucracy, to whom the merchant class always remained 
the despised “‘ chumasy ’—“ the unwashed traders ”—who try 
to push themselves forward in an impudent fashion. 

This disability of the nobles and of the bourgeoisie explains 
why Russian political parties have always represented ideas 
rather than interests and have been made up of intellectuals 
furnished by all classes rather than of classes or groups. The 
peculiarity of political life in Russia has indeed been the complete 
absence of the party system. There were many groups in 
opposition, but a party in power never existed. No party, up 
to the creation of the Duma, ever contemplated the possibility 
of assuming power. The constitutional parties merely claimed 
the right to recognition as an opposition; what they wanted was 
not to govern, but to criticise and to interpellate the government. 
The revolutionary parties too, though determined to smash all 
and every government, never contemplated the idea of assuming 
themselves the government of the country, and indeed were 
entirely opposed to taking any part in it. 

Members of Russian revolutionary parties have generally 
been intellectuals of the Dostoievsky type, idealists and dreamers, 
introspective, doubting, hesitating, diffident. Propagandists and 
conspirators, they were never men of action, they never even 
expected to have to act, except perhaps in a spasmodic and 
impulsive fashion. In Russian revolutionary history these men 
showed themselves capable of great self-sacrifice; but when the 
testing moment came, when owing to the success of the Revolution 
of 1917 they were called upon to assume power in the State, they 
proved themselves not only inexperienced, as might have been 
expected, but timid and perverse. At a time calling for energy, 
decision and initiative, they had no programme ready and pos- 
sessed no other qualifications for government than those of 
agitators and sentimentalists. They were great talkers, men of 
mood not of action; and accordingly, when the Revolution 
began, it began with the usual flood of talking. The endless 
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speeches of Kerensky and of the early Soviets caused astonishment 
and indignation among non-Russians, who could not help 
regarding such an orgy of oratory as the work either of madmen 
or of wreckers. But to Russians it seemed quite natural. 

At the very moment when the West was looking for the 
arrival of the strong man who should dissolve this hopeless chaos 
and stem this endless flood of words, Lenin emerged, and we can 
now see that the success of his little party was predestined. Lenin 
supplied what had always been lacking in previous Russian 
parties, a programme and a purpose. He knew what he wanted 
and he knew how to obtain it. The organised and businesslike 
persistence of the little group of Bolsheviks was bound to meet 
with success; for they brought with them new methods of 
political activity and a relation to life quite unusual in Russia, and 
so constituted arallying point for the growing forces of opposition. 

It was the social and economic experiments which they made 
that aroused the fiercest resentment against the Bolsheviks; but 
as a matter of fact what they tried to effect was—as theory and 
doctrine—not absolutely foreign to Russian revolutionary ways 
of thinking. The Bolsheviks were only more reckless and 
uncompromising than the other groups of Russian Socialists. 
In many ways their economic experiments had been anticipated 
by Kropotkin in his “ conguéte du pain.” As a theory, indeed, 
Bolshevism is a mixture of the typical rigid Marxian dogma and 
of the characteristic Russian propensity to run amok. This 
tendency, known as “ bount,” was immortalised by Poushkin 
in the words: ‘‘A Russian ‘bount,’ senseless, merciless.”’ 
Manifest all through Russian history, it expresses the self- 
assertion of men who embody their protest against some 
grievance in forcible action, who are ready in redress of this 
grievance to smash through all opposition, and who from 
exuberance of vigour and uncontrollable passion rejoice in 
encountering the maximum of opposition. Proclaimed as the 
last word of the social economic gospel, Bolshevism is in fact a 
revival of the spirit of Bakunin, the untamable and insatiable 
spirit of revolt and of Russian extremism that preaches an 
absolutist philosophy and declares for ‘‘ all or nothing,” for 
‘“ to-day or never.” In their impetuosity and ardour to establish 
a new order over-night the Bolsheviks indeed tried to imitate 
the Paris Communists of 1870, whom they were proud to consider 
their spiritual ancestors. On the other hand, in their attitude to 
the State, which they regarded as supreme, they were mere 
followers of the most uncritical Marxian doctrine. But all this 
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was not new in Russia. What was new and really surprisingly 
new about them was the tenacity and thoroughness with which 
they went to work. The strict discipline and thorough organ- 
isation of their underground party, the constancy of their effort, 
the indomitability and energy shown in the pursuit of their aims 
startled the average Russian as something not only unusual but 
even uncanny. These qualities were indeed so alien from the 
usual national laxity that they could not but suggest a foreign 
origin. Their strange un-Russian capacity for continuous and 
organised action was more than anything else responsible for the 
ready acceptance of the legend that Lenin and Trotsky were 
disguised agents of Germany. 

The victory achieved by Lenin was so astonishing that many 
people, unable to explain it, have attributed it to obscure and 
occult causes. But, in my opinion, it was Lenin’s attitude to 
the problem of governmental power that assured him and his 
party their triumph. Indeed it was their attitude to power, 
their appetite for it, their steady undeviating advance towards 
it, and their continuous exercise and successful retention of it, 
that fixed the crucial and impassable line of demarcation between 
the Bolsheviks and the other Socialist parties in Russia. The 
Russian intellectuals had a pietistic abhorrence of power as a 
thing essentially evil, base and degrading. Though they con- 
trolled most of the instruments of power from the very onset of 
the March Revolution, the Moderates were afraid not only to 
undertake the task of government but even to take a share in it. 

It will be seen, then, that the Communist Party was not only 
the first party in Russia to regard power as desirable but the first 
party to govern the country. The assumption of power by the 
Communist Party was the first manifestation—a distorted 
manifestation no doubt—of the new Russia which had emerged 
from the War, a Russia of new impulses and instincts, and of a 
new will to live. The success of the Bolsheviks is due solely to 
their capacity for responding to this new spirit of action, of 
enterprise and of acceptance of life. The Bolsheviks saw a new 
ruling class emerging in Russia and were astute enough to 
manceuvre themselves into the position of its leaders. To define 
in set terms this ruling class is impossible at this stage. The 
Bolsheviks at any rate were not anxious to give a very strict 
definition of the class in whose name they assumed power. They 
proclaimed that “‘ the toiling masses,’ whoever these may be, 
alone possessed political rights; they excluded “ the exploiting 
elements,” an equally vague class, from any exercise of such 
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rights; and on this foundation they based a theory which per- 
mitted them to retain power exclusively in their hands. This 
theory was founded on two assumptions: first that the pro- 
letariat is the best organised and most self-conscious element 
of the toiling masses, and second that the Communist Party is 
the advance-guard of the proletariat. By the aid of this failacious 
syllogism the Bolsheviks were enabled to narrow the basis of the 
Revolutionary Government, which was vested in a junta called 
the Political Bureau and consisted of five members of the Central 
Committee of the Party. The system evolved worked like an 
equation. The Government of “ the toiling masses’ equals the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, equals the Dictatorship of the 
Communist Party, equals the Central Committee of the Party, 
equals the Political Bureau of the Party. 

Yet so long as the Communist Party was fighting for the 
fundamental gains of the Revolution, especially as long as the 
Civil War preserved the character of a struggle for the land 
between the landlords and the peasants, the Communist Party 
kept a real hold on the people. The masses acquiesced in their 
dictatorship, despite the real antagonism which it aroused. But 
the moment the Civil War was over the rift between the dictator- 
ship of the Communist Party and the people became wider. 
Moreover, with the end of the Civil War, the Communist Party 
itself began to reflect the division and clash of opinion prevailing 
in the country. 

The year 1920 was the year in which the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat reached its culmination. The power of the Central 
Committee of the ruling party was absolute and complete. But 
at the end of the year, a year which will remain long in the 
memory of all Russians who lived through it as the coldest, 
hungriest and most dreadful year of the Revolution, the ruling 
party began to perceive the first signs of a challenge to their 
power. These signs came simultaneously from two quarters, 
from the town labourers, who made open demonstration against 
a situation in which, while they nominally ruled, they exercised 
no real power; and from the peasants, who in their hatred of 
requisitioning showed unmistakable symptoms of a disposition 
to pass from passive resistance to open revolt. The Communist 
Party, which up to that time had been enlarging the scope of its 
authority, was compelled to yield ground, first to the peasants 
and later to other groups of the population. But though the 
pressure exercised by the peasants and workers was really the 
first step in the struggle for political power, the Communist 
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Party contrived to dodge the political issue. They had to make 
concessions, of course; but all the concessions they have made 
for the last two years have been purely economic in character, 
as their name—the New Economic Policy—demonstrates. 

To dodge the political issue was at this stage not particularly 
difficult; for the economic problems were so acute that they 
completely dominated the popular mind, which by this time 
seemed to be heartily sick of all revolutionary unrest. Even 
to-day the struggle for power has not yet acquired a frankly 
political character; it is still being fought out chiefly in the 
economic sphere. Most present-day visitors to Russia are struck 
by two remarkable facts: first that the authority of the Soviet 
Government remains unchallenged, and second that throughout 
the country political problems arouse no kind of interest. This 
state of things is doubtless due in part to the systematic suppres- 
sion of all political movements by the dominant party and to its 
stubbora refusal to make any but economic concessions. Still, 
however obstinate and reckless this suppression of free thought 
may have been, it cannot be the sole explanation of the remark- 
able paralysis of political interest to which all impartial observers 
testify. The truth seems to be that in a state of impoverishment 
and misery people are bound to be preoccupied by thoughts of 
material improvement. In this state of the popular mind any 
government finds it easy to stifle political discussion by a readiness 
to remedy economic grievances. 

Yet it would be folly to deny that a very real political struggle 
is going on in Russia to-day. What obscures the situation is 
the fact that it has assumed a quite unusual character. In the 
country, certainly, political self-consciousness finds no clear 
expression; but the different shades of political outlook and 
interest in the country are, curiously enough, represented within 
the Communist Party itself. The very fact that this party is 
the only open forum involves as a necessary corollary the assump- 
tion that within the dominant party itself there must be, if not 
opposing groups, at least different shades of mood, temperament 
and policy. The history of the Communist Party for the last 
few years is in fact the story of a desperate struggle on the part 
of the Bolshevik leaders who to preserve unity have expelled 
heretics by the thousand. In this way the Labour Opposition, 
the Workers’ Pravda, and a few other recalcitrant groups were all 
liquidated. Subjected to such periodical ‘“‘ cleansings,” no wonder 
the party membership decreased from over 600,000 to 300,000 
within a period of less than two years. Yet despite this expulsion 
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of open renegades and groups of opposition, despite the intimida- 
tion of suspects, the ranks of the Communist Party manage to 
reflect in no small measure that clash of opinion which can find 
no vent in thecountry. The divergence of conviction and interest 
within the party is indeed so real that it has been suggested that 
this party is strictly speaking not a party at all but a coalition. 

The social and economic difference in the groups that make 
up this coalition are at first difficult to detect; for they are 
disguised under strange and cloaked names. For instance, one 
group is called the Communist Opposition, a name which probably 
indicates that the group bearing it is opposed to the concessions 
made by the party to capitalism. Another group, styled the 
Workers’ Pravda, consists mainly of trade unionists who are in 
revolt against the tutelage of the Central Committee. A third 
group, representing liberal opinion, supports what is called 
Democratic Centralism. The Economists form yet another 
group, which comprises those members of the party who are in 
control of industry and trade. Their occupation has made a 
marked impression on the Economists, and to-day in all the 
councils of the party they support a policy very little different, 
if different at all, from that prevailing among the new bourgeoisie. 

Besides these unaccustomed names, which seem purposely 
assumed with a view to screening the peculiar political leanings 
of the groups, there is another circumstance which tends to 
obscure the significance of these divisions. This is the necessity 
under which the leaders lie of making them appear less formidable 
by using the common and orthodox phraseology of Bolshevism. 
But despite all these disguises those who have followed closely 
the career of the Communist Party are convinced that it contains 
at least three factions representing the three big divisions in the 
country, that of labour, that of the peasants, and that of the 
Economists, who in a certain sense represent the new bourgeoisie. 
These three factions continue to keep together first and foremost 
because, being factions still, they have not crystallised their 
opinions and accentuated their differences sufficiently to exist 
as rival parties. In other words the forces that keep them 
together, a common history, common privileges and a common 
danger, are stronger than those which might force them apart. 
The second consideration that operates against an open split is 
the fear of expulsion. The leaders of the party insist absolutely 
on unity and crush ruthlessly any attempt to raise differences. 
Moreover the dangers involved in expulsion are so serious, 
amounting as they do to political extinction and to the con- 
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comitant loss of any leverage for exercising power, that it is 
little wonder that the party is still able to present a united front. 
The groups of opposition find it expedient to remain inside the 
ruling party and to exercise such influence as they are able to 
wield from within. Certainly the more differences deepen the 
more rapidly will the inevitable crisis approach. A party divided 
in opinion and representing different interests cannot preserve 
its unity indefinitely by the force of discipline alone. In the 
end the opposing factions will have no option but to come out in 
open disagreement. 

But obviously this cannot happen until the different classes 
of the population have become conscious of their various interests 
and are prepared to assert them in political action. That political 
opinion is slowly crystallising in the country cannot be doubted. 
The peasants of to-day are probably far more devoted to their 
interests, tenacious of their rights, and conscious of their wants 
than they have been in any other period of Russian history. 
Moreover the urban labourers, represented though they are both 
in the Communist Party and in the Trade Unions, are eager to 
develop an independent organisation of their own. Within 
these last two years a movement which started in the factories 
under the name of the Non-Partisan Group has been steadily 
increasing its numbers and extending its influence. The Non- 
Partisans are not open opponents of the Bolsheviks; for they 
take part in the Soviet and recognise the Communist Party as 
the government. But when one notices how the Communists 
coquet with the Non-Partisans as a sensible and moderate opposi- 
tion one is justified, I think, in regarding this opposition as the 
nucleus of a future Labour Party. 

The process of creating the new ruling class in Russia is 
indeed a double process. On the one hand a differentiation of 
opinion is taking place in the country where new political parties 
are slowly germinating. On the other hand, the factions existing 
in the dominant party, the only centre of political activity and 
thought, will assuredly in the end furnish these parties with 
experienced leaders. When these two tendencies meet the new 
ruling class of Russia will appear. But till this new ruling class 
is consolidated, till the new political groups are strong enough 
to grasp power, the Bolsheviks wiil continue to rule in the name 
of a united and unanimous Communist Party. 

Yet the same forces which are creating the new spirit of 
political self-consciousness in the country and the differentiation 
of opinion inside and outside the party must of necessity influence 
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also the evolution of the party asa whole. And indeed it can be 
seen that the policy and the psychology of the party is under- 
going a genuine change. The Bolsheviks have patronised the 
workers, they have snubbed the intellectuals, they have tried 
to stampede the peasants, they have sought to intimidate the 
new bourgeoisie; and yet by the necessary irony of circumstance 
and reaction they have not escaped being affected and changed 
by the concerted influence of all these elements which they 
thought they could manage. As a matter of fact all who come 
in contact with them to-day agree that the mentality of the 
Communists in 1924 is probably as different from their mentality 
in 1920 as their mentality in 1920 was different from that of the 
Kerensky Socialists. To-day the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
is an obsolete phrase. Even as a figure of speech it has dis- 
appeared from Communist journals and platforms. Officially 
indeed the government is carried on no longer in the name of 
the vague and illusory proletariat but in that of the workers 
and peasants; while the aim of the government is no longer the 
immediate establishment of Socialism but the reconstruction of 
the country on “‘ realistic ’’ lines, “‘ realistic ’’ signifying obviously 
capitalistic. The programme of the Communist Party is no 
longer Marxism but Leninism. 

The heated discussion which has lately been conducted in the 
Pravda and in Communist meetings in the country brings us 
face to face with the latest stage in the political differentiation 
of the party. This new dissension is like that of 1920 and centres 
in the question of the right of members to form groups within 
the party. The opponents of the Central Committee of the party 
insist that rigid and militant enforcement of unity is unable in 
itself to promote it. They claim that the lack of freedom to 
express opinion within the party tends to increase dissension 
and only drives it underground. They also protest against the 
tyranny of the party machine which tends to degrade the indi- 
vidual member to the level of a mere private soldier who has 
nothing to do save to obey. They therefore demand that the 
long-promised democratisation of the party shall materialise 
and that a certain measure of liberty to form groups shall no 
longer be refused. In response to this pressure the Central Com- 
mittee has promised to restore to the full the democratic basis 
of the party, but still refuses to tolerate any kind of schism. 

The significance of this discussion, which is being followed 
with no little interest in Western Europe, lies in the fact that the 
political consciousness of the country is rapidly growing and 
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that the government of the country by a mere junta is becoming 
more and more impossible. Another significant point brought to 
light by this discussion is the fact that the Bolshevik leaders, who 
for the last three years have refused to admit that the changed 
conditions have influenced their own mentality and outlook, now 
confess that certain groups within the party have undoubtedly 
undergone a remarkable transformation. They admit, for 
instance, that the Economists, namely those members of the 
party who control industry and trade, have lost their pristine 
revolutionary ardour and are in process of acquiring something 
of a bourgeois mentality. But the opponents of the Central 
Committee go further and insist that the party as a whole, and 
even the old guard of Bolshevism, is not immune from the 
moderating influences of their position and of the changed con- 
ditions of life. The Bolshevik old guard, whose mettle has been 
tested in so many hard-fought battles, repudiate this idea in the 
most indignant fashion. In this respect I believe they are assured 
of the sympathy of their most inveterate enemies in this country, 
who so far as I remember scout the very idea that a Bolshevik 
can change his skin. Nevertheless, in spite of this concerted 
protest of the Unionist and Bolshevik die-hards, I myself am 
convinced that Bolshevism is changing and that the Communist 
Party, the party of revolution par excellence, is now becoming in 
a sense a Conservative Party. This statement may be difficult 
to accept, more especially as the phraseology used by the leaders 
has undergone very slight modification. But words generally 
retain their currency longer than the ideas they stand for; and 
on the other hand, the more conservative the Bolsheviks become 
the readier they are to adhere to the revolutionary jargon. I 
personally am so convinced that there is an air of deliberate 
over-strain in their use of this jargon that when I read leading 
articles in their press proclaiming the primitive ardour of their 
revolutionary principles I am sure that they are “ protesting too 
much,” and that the party is probably preparing to make another 
step backwards. After all, this sort of duplicity is part of the 
ordinary stock-in-trade of the politicianin every country. Surely 
the Bolsheviks may be forgiven this very venial hypocrisy. 

I am afraid that my account of the political situation has 
been rather long. I only hope that I may successfully claim to 
have established the fact that during the last three years the 
political education of the Russian people has made real progress. 
My next point is that this progress coincides with a revival of 
the economic resources of Russia. The question then arises: 
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What should be the attitude of the outside world in this matter ? 
The answer is: To help to develop Russia’s resources and to 
re-establish normal relations with her. Militarism, dictatorship, 
and Bonapartism can only flourish in an atmosphere of war or 
of the danger of war. So long as the Bolsheviks are allowed to 
raise the cry that the country is still in danger, they can still 
restrict freedom of political discussion and arrest the development 
of political consciousness. 

I should now like to give a brief sketch of the tendencies 
of economic evolution in Russia. To follow the material 
development of post-revolutionary Russia is fascinating in many 
ways, first of all because in this respect Russia is in the position 
of a country which starts as it were from the’ very beginning, 
secondly because we have in Russia a remarkable example of the 
interdependence of State control and private enterprise. In the 
Spring of 1921 Russia in an economic sense was brought to 
the very verge of the primitive. In the villages few of the peasants 
were able to do more than just to keep body and soul alive; 
while in the towns the workers were simply pensioners of the 
State. At last the Bolsheviks were compelled to recognise the 
failure of their experiments. The New Economic Policy which 
they proclaimed was not only an official admission of this failure 
but a deliberate appeal to the spirit of private enterprise. Un- 
fortunately this enterprise had to set to work in a country which 
had no capital and where the entire machinery of trade and 
exchange had been destroyed. Moreover the people were slow 
to believe that the Communist Government was sincere in its 
declaration authorising private trading. Yet, burdened by the 
double handicap of lack of capital and machinery and distrust 
of the ruling powers, the pioneers of the economic revival reso- 
lutely set to work. Their only asset was the indomitable energy 
which had been awakened in the Russian people by the Revolu- 
tion. Yet the success they achieved in less than three years’ 
time was really remarkable. Even if we discard as ultra- 
optimistic the view which the Bolsheviks themselves and other 
biassed observers take of this revival and adopt the position of 
critical and pessimistic students of Russian affairs, we shall have 
to admit that it marks a distinct advance. 

The most important feature of the new situation in Russia is 
the successful agrarian revolution. Agriculture, which in the 
past had always been the stepson of the State, has now become 
the predominant partner. Agriculture has assumed this con- 
trolling position not simply because the overwhelming majority 
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of the population are peasants—this has always been the case— 
but because the peasants now possess the land and seem self- 
conscious enough to know what to do with it. Add to this the 
fact that agriculture, as by the very nature of things must be 
the case, was less injured by the Revolution than mining, transport 
and manufactures, and is of course making a much more rapid 
recovery, and it will be seen that the peasants are bound to obtain 
a political position in the State proportionate to their numbers 
and economic importance. Already to-day agricultural produce 
is the real foundation of the restoration of Russian industry. 
The higher the level it reaches the more substantial a basis it 
will furnish for the recovery of Russia. 

The new status of the peasants gives Russia for the first time 
in history a real opportunity for the creation and development 
of an internal market. Imperial and semi-feudal pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia, with its scanty industrial activity, was always 
feverishly bent on expansion and on conquering new markets. 
Up to the very last day of its existence it was dreaming of new 
openings East and West. The chance of getting Constantinople 
was the last and most ambitious of these dreams. But this 
strange and illogical quest for foreign markets was only due to 
the fact that the potentially enormous domestic market was 
scarcely open. Many political considerations were at the bottom 
of this inability to develop the home market. The chief cause, 
however, was the impossibility of increasing the purchasing 
capacity of the peasants one iota without satisfying their hunger 
for land. The vested interests of the landowners absolutely 
precluded any possibility of a national development of the 
internal resources of the country. Indeed it is no exaggeration 
to say that the solution of the land question opens before Russia 
magnificent prospects of progress and prosperity. In ten years’ 
time, perhaps in five, Russian agriculture may well reach a level 
which in pre-Revolutionary times would have been regarded as 
fantastic. The almost Homeric struggle of the peasants for the 
land and its produce was undoubtedly most devastating in its 
effects, but with all the terrible waste it entailed it brought with 
it one enormous advantage. The seven years of continuous war, 
revolution and civil war which the peasants endured, and the 
passive resistance which they made to the Bolshevik food army and 
food decrees gave them a political education which will prove 
invaluable to them. Into these seven years they may be said 
to have crowded the experience of two generations. They are 
now in a position to devote all their energies to satisfying their 
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newly aroused sense of ownership, free from the paralysing inter- 
ference of State, landlord or village commune. If there still 
remain conditions which check their free development they may 
safely be trusted to eradicate them. They now understand their 
strength and are self-conscious enough to see where danger lies 
and how to meet it. Twenty million peasant households are 
now about to be tested by the market. All have the same 
chance; for all are on the same economic level. The industrious 
will of course succeed, and the lazy will be pauperised and reduced 
to the position of a landless proletariat. This process, painful 
though it will be, is the only way of raising the general level of 
Russian agriculture. 

What then should be the attitude of a sympathetic world 
towards the development of Russia’s internal market? The 
situation is so clear that one feels no hesitation in giving a plain 
and immediate answer. The best service the West could render 
the struggling Russian peasants would be to help to raise their 
purchasing capacity by removing the ban on Russian grain. Let 
the world market submit Russian grain to the severest possible 
test, but surely it is time that this grain was freed from the 
absurd imputation of carrying Bolshevik contagion! In a word 
Russian agriculture may be safely left to take care of itself. 

Very different should be the attitude of the outside world to 
Russian industry and trade. Here a battle royal for terms is 
likely to be waged. In these spheres the capitalist forces of 
the West have to face a very strange situation. On the one 
hand are the enormous resources of a country awaiting develop- 
ment and the freshly awakened spirit of enterprise in its people. 
On the other is the over-vigilant self-consciousness of the new 
Russian State with its mixed structure of nationalisation, pro- 
tection and monopoly. Capital is at once tempted by the tre- 
mendous opportunity for making profits and scared by the shady 
political character of the new rulers of the country. The result 
is a considerable vacillation of policy. When temptation gets 
the upper hand capitalists are prepared to re-open trade relations ; 
but the moment the new scare arises they become shy. Probably 
temptation and scare are both exaggerated. The prospects of 
big trade and handsome profits are certainly great. Russian 
industries have to be re-equipped; new machinery is required 
in almost every trade. But the development of Russia is not 
going to prove a Klondyke; real and continuous work will have 
to be done by the investors and pioneers of industry. The scare 
is a subject which has to be discussed with the utmost frankness, 
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and I shall deal with it in a later part of my lecture. Capital 
certainly cannot and will not enter Russia save on terms. Any 
attempt, however, to settle these terms in advance by presenting 
ultimatums and demanding declarations of faith is futile. The 
terms for re-opening normal relations with Russia can only 
gradually evolve in course of time and negotiation and as a result 
of compromise arising from coincidence and collision of interest. 

In the fight for terms the West would in my opinion do well 
to realise that not all the obstacles they are likely to find in Russia 
are due to Bolshevism. Some difficulties are simply the results 
of poverty and will disappear with the increase of prosperity. 
When the Bolsheviks inaugurated a rigid policy of nationalisation, 
and when even herring tails were rationed, poverty rather than 
Marxian theory was the real cause. The monopoly of foreign 
trade by the Russian Government is in my opinion dictated to 
a large extent by poverty rather than by principle. Some 
difficulties are a reflection of national suspicion and prejudice 
rather than of party politics. The widespread suspicion that the 
West is bent on exploiting Russia as a mere colony is an instance 
of this. Other difficulties may arise owing to the peculiar 
qualities of Russians as negotiators. Yet there will also be 
difficulties having their origin in the unusual character of the 
present régime in Russia. 

The probability that all these difficulties can and will be 
adjusted is established by the fact that similar difficulties are 
being solved in the struggle now going on between Russian 
capitalists and the Russian State. The struggle alluded to is a 
painful one and is not entirely over. But when it is considered 
that Russian private traders had to start without capital and that 
they had no recognised legal status, the success they have achieved 
so far, not only in developing trade but in influencing the very 
foundations of the régime, ought indeed to be reassuring. If 
Western capital enters Russia, it enters a country where some 
bases of capitalism have already been laid down. It enters fully 
equipped with material resources and armed with a recognised 
legal status. When Russia was blockaded by the West she was 
free to make any experiments she liked and to defy the West 
as much as she could. But when she is in danger of losing the 
re-established co-operation of the West she will certainly be 
extremely scrupulous in observing her obligations to foreign 
investors and creditors. 

The greatest obstacle to re-opening normal relations with 
Russia, however, seems to be found not in Russia but in the 
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West. It is a psychological difficulty arising from the reluctance 
of Europe to find any redeeming features in the Russian Revo- 
lution. Until the West recognises that the main achievements 
of the Russian Revolution cannot be annulled, all attempts to 
resume these relations must fail. 

The question certainly arises: What are we to understand 
by the main achievement of the Russian Revolution? In every 
great revolution the exaltation of the occasion and the acquisition 
of power make the leaders believe that their opportunities are 
unlimited. They imagine that they can now do anything from 
changing the calendar and the weights and measures to altering 
the mentality of the people and to abolishing God and the family. 
In time, however, these swollen programmes ‘dissolve. The 
Russian Revolution furnishes numerous proofs, both small and 
great, that the old order cannot be entirely transformed. To 
give only one example, it is well known what great importance 
the Bolsheviks attached to creating a new State machine. 
According to them a new State machine was indispensable, and 
as a matter of fact nothing was so completely destroyed in Russia 
as ‘the old one. The clean sweep was the easier because the 
entire personnel of the old bureaucratic machine boycotted the 
Bolsheviks and ceased therefore to function. But after spending 
five years in untiring efforts to eradicate the old spirit and to 
build up an entirely new machine of State, Lenin had to confess 
a few months ago that the new bureaucratic machine was 
“adopted from Tzarism and only slightly anointed with Soviet 
oil.”’ 

There are, however, some revolutionary changes which are 
fundamental and can therefore never be undone. After all, a 
great revolution is nothing but a change of property rights. It 
is not my business to define the historical, social or economic 
conditions which make a change of property rights inevitable. 
I wish only to stress the point that where such a change of 
property rights has taken place it is sheer folly not to recognise 
it. Many people may be deeply convinced that the confiscation 
of the landlords’ estates in Russia was sheer robbery; but it 
must not be forgotten that the Russian peasants take a very 
different view of the transaction. To them the expropriation of 
the landlords was a sheer act of justice divinely inspired. 

Once then the change of property rights has been made, the 
revolution is practically over. The very men who yesterday 
were bent on destroying the property of others, will be found 
to-day the most conservative in retaining what they style the 
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gains of the revolution. No waving of the red flag, no indulgence 
in revolutionary jargon can alter the fact that the Russian people 
has never in history been so completely intent on acquiring and 
retaining property as at the present time. 

This consideration brings me back to the question of the 
alleged lack of security for foreign capital. Is this scare genuine ? 
Can Soviet Russia be trusted? Will not the Bolsheviks turn on 
the foreign capitalist and once more expropriate their invest- 
ments? These are the questions which haunt the imagination 
of Western capitalists like a nightmare. Those, however, like 
myself, who refuse to regard a revolution as a mere orgy of mad 
destruction and consider it essentially a change of property 
rights have no fear of Russia making another relapse into Com- 
munism. The Bolsheviks stormed the old semi-feudal Russian 
State and took possession of it. Their main concern now is to 
reap the fullest advantage of their victory. The invitation they 
are giving to the foreign capitalists is not prompted by any 
desire for confiscation but by the necessity of developing the 
untapped wealth of the country. The fear of confiscation of 
foreign investments is absurd from a mere arithmetical point of 
view. This foreign capital, however big it may be, will be only 
a fraction of the wealth which the Russian State hopes to obtain 
by its help. 

Doubtless a certain risk attends the entrance of foreign capital 
into Russia. But such a risk exists in the case of all foreign 
investments. The War has demonstrated clearly that the only 
absolutely safe investments for capital are those provided in 
one’s own country. No one of course can predict what lies 
ahead. The man who would declare that this country is never 
likely to go to war with Russia is as rash as the man who would 
assert that such a war is imminent. This risk which foreign 
capital runs from war is probably the only risk that is incapable 
of being completely eliminated. But obviously foreign capitalists 
are not much concerned with war risks in Russia or anywhere else ; 
what they are afraid of are risks arising from probable revolutions. 
To my mind any such apprehensions are negligible. However 
unbelievable it may sound to many, I am convinced that there 
is less chance of revolution breaking out in Russia than in any 
other European country. 

My discussion of present-day conditions and developments 
in Russia would be incomplete if I omitted to speak of the foreign 
relations of the country. The peculiar difficulty and significance 
of Russia is that it is at once a European and an Asiatic country 
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with a European and an Asiatic policy. The European position 
of Russia towards this country seems to present few difficulties. 
In fact the revival of the doctrine of the balance of power makes 
an agreement between Russia and Great Britain in Europe 
almost essential. Indeed the more French hegemony in Europe 
is developed and consolidated the more necessary it becomes for 
this country to bring in Russia as a counter-balancing factor. 
Moreover there is a likelihood that Russia herself may some day 
be drawn within the orbit of France. To-day this chance is 
perhaps remote: but those people who think it absolutely 
impossible are probably unduly optimistic. In the first place 
they fail to take account of the growing popularity in France of 
the idea of renewing the old alliance with Russia, and secondly 
they rely too much on the inherent improbability of the new - 
Russia allying herself with imperialistic and reactionary France. 
Certainly Russia fears and suspects France; but she badly wants 
a strong friend in Europe, and this may be a factor in deciding 
her attitude towards France. Yet even if Russia remains outside 
France’s orbit no genuine balance of power can be established while 
Russia’s attitude remains uncertain. 

The real difficulty which this country finds in dealing with 
Russia, however, is Russia’s Asiatic policy. The secular antagon- 
ism in Asia between Russia and England has, since the outbreak of 
the Russian Revolution, been accentuated and complicated by the 
fact that Russia now poses as the spiritual leader and spokesman 
of the so-called Asiatic renaissance. Admitting as I do the 
gravity of the situation, I should like to make a frank attempt 
to find out how it has arisen and what it really represents. The 
popular explanation of unrest in Asia is Bolshevik intrigue and 
propaganda. I know a little about Bolshevik propaganda in 
Asia; but my contention is that this propaganda is not the cause 
of this unrest but a clever attempt to exploit it. I candidly 
believe that this unrest was brought about by the War and most 
directly by the spectacle of the dissolution of the great Empire 
of Russia into so many independent States. The evacuation of 
Persia by the Russian army, the dramatic abandonment of all 
Russia’s concessionary rights and privileges in Central Asia, the 
creation of independent republics in Turkestan and the Caucasus, 
coupled with the wide publicity given to the idea of self-determin- 
ation, struck the imagination of the entire Asiatic continent. 
Russia herself was in the end saved from dissolution by a prompt 
recognition of facts. She saved her Empire from final breaking 
up by giving the fullest play to these centripetal forces. In the 
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end she lost only a few of her more heterogeneous Western border 
States and is now more or less on the road to welding together the 
rest. Yet in Asia the Russian example and the Russian pro- 
paganda are still capable of impressing the imagination of the 
many races of that continent. The instinct of nationality has 
been awakened in the Asiatic peoples and is now so strong and 
articulate that it has to be met in an intelligent way. 

The collision of interests in Asia between Russia and this 
country is undeniable. It is equally undeniable that Russia 
occupies a position in Asia much more favourable than any 
possessed by Tzarism. Tzarist Russia penetrated Asia by force 
of arms. The new Russia, which is infinitely weaker as a military 
power, is winning over Asia by preaching the doctrine of self- 
determination. In these circumstances the very serious question 
arises: Is Russia in Asia better kept as an enemy than as a 
friend? A similar question has been asked more than once by 
Russian statesmen: Is Great Britain in Asia better kept as an 
enemy than as a friend? General Skobelev, who devoted years 
of his life to preparing schemes for the penetration of India, was 
in his heart convinced that enmity to Great Britain was not the 
ideal solution of the relations between Russia and this country. 
“T would gladly,”’ he said on one occasion, “‘ agree to make any 
concessions in Asia in return for a good understanding with Great 
Britain.”” What he meant by “a good understanding” Skobelev 
failed toreveal. Perhaps he would have considered the agreement 
of 1907 which King Edward was so eager to promote as the pre- 
liminary to such an understanding. Into what this agreement 
would have developed it is now impossible to say; for the War 
and the Russian Revolution shattered it. Is this to be considered 
the final word in the matter, or shall a new beginning of a similar 
understanding be made? 

It is quite conceivable that an agreement with Russia in 
Europe would of itself have the effect of relieving the tension in 
Asia. Modern Russian history is permeated by the intense 
desire of the people to become a European rather than an Asiatic 
nation. The progress which the cult of Asiaticism has made 
lately in Russia is to a certain extent the result of the ostracism 
of Russia by Europe. The Russians are now apt to boast that 
whereas they used to be considered the most backward country 
in Europe they can now claim to be the most advanced country 
in Asia. The longer they are excluded from Europe the more 
ready they are to revel in Europe’s decay and to prophesy Asia’s 
great future, material and spiritual. To avoid misunderstanding 
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I should like to say that this philosophy of Russia’s trend towards 
the East is not exclusively Bolshevik. Among the anti-Bolshevik 
emigrants there is a group of brilliant writers and philosophers 
who are very fond of discussing the prospects of a new European- 
Asiatic civilisation which is destined to replace the old and 
decaying Western civilisation. This group has even founded 
a magazine at Sofia in Bulgaria in which its members ventilate 
their views. This prevailing interest in Asia may be partly due 
to the fact that Russia has been driven to the East by the events 
of the War. The loss of the Western provinces and the change 
of capital from Petrograd, the window looking into Europe, to 
Moscow, the gateway to Asia, are the geographical facts of the 
new Eastern ideology. But the spiritual trend towards the 
East is by far the most important factor. It is only natural that 
a nation which is considered barbarian in Europe and excluded 
from European politics and amity, and which at the same time 
is hailed in Asia as the apostle of liberation, should develop a 
preference for Asia and an antagonism to Europe. 

_ An agreement with Russia in Europe will have the double 
advantage of maintaining the balance of power in the West and 
of terminating Russia’s preoccupation with the East. 

MICHAEL S. FARBMAN, 
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CLAIMS OF BRITISH SUBJECTS IN TURKEY 


(Report of Statement made by Major Thomson at a Meeting of the Near 
East Group on March 13th, 1924.) 


AT a meeting of the Near East Group on March 13th, the discussion 
was opened by a brief statement from Major J. Thomson, a represen- 
tative of the British community at Constantinople, on the subject of 
the claims of British subjects resident in Turkey for compensation in 
respect of “‘ pre-war”’ losses. This question, of which Major Thomson 
has made a special study during the past five years, had been brought 
before the attention of the public, a week or so prior to the meeting, 
in connection with the discussion in the House of Lords on the Bill 
for the ratification of the Treaty of Lausanne. 

Major Thomson explained that he greatly valued the opportunity 
of putting the case of the community which he represented before an 
assembly of English people interested in Near Eastern affairs. Small 
British communities at a distance from home were, he said, perhaps 
liable to take a somewhat one-sided view of their position, and it was 
therefore an advantage to them to have an opportunity of hearing 
the views of their fellow-countrymen here. On the other hand, his 
audience must remember that the British residents in Turkey, who, 
it may be remarked, occupy a peculiar position in that they have for 
several centuries constituted a very important outpost of British 
commerce and British ideas in the Near East, have no representatives 
in Parliament or elsewhere in this country to plead their cause; that 
owing to long residence abroad they are apt to lose their direct links 
with England and to find themselves, as it were, strangers in their 
own country when they return to it; and that it was therefore of 
great moment to them that their countrymen should give them a fair 
and sympathetic hearing. 

Major Thomson did not discuss those claims of British subjects in 
Turkey which arose subsequent to the entry of that country into the 
Great War. In respect of such claims, he said, British subjects were 
on the same footing as those of the other Allied Powers; their case 
came under the general treaty provisions concerning reparations, 
and it was therefore only reasonable that they should take their 
chance with the rest. He confined himself to the consideration of 
claims in respect of the three months (August to October, 1914) 
between the outbreak of the war in Europe and Turkey’s intervention 
in it. The main points which he endeavoured to establish were as 
follows : 

(rt) In direct reprisal for the requisitioning, early in August, of two 
battleships, which were then under construction in English yards on 
account of Turkey—a measure which may in itself have been quite 
legitimate, but which aroused a universal and exceptionally violent 
spirit of indignation throughout the Ottoman Empire—British subjects 
were immediately made the victims of a system of wholesale and 
vexatious expropriations. : 

(2) Whilst Britishers in Turkey were so suffering, the British 
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Treasury at home gained a double advantage, since Turkish moneys 
amounting to some £5,000,000, which were largely the result of volun- 
tary contributions collected from the Turkish public of every class 
and condition, and which had already been remitted to this country 
in part payment for these ships, were held up and eventually con- 
fiscated as enemy property in addition to the requisitioning of the 
vessels themselves. 

(3) At the Conference of Lausanne His Majesty’s Government 
formally waived the claims of all British subjects to reparation, 
including the claims to compensation in respect of these pre-war 
requisitions, which were the direct consequence of that Government’s 
own action in seizing the ships, in consideration of Turkey’s surrender 
of her claim to the refunding of the five millions of “ ship-money.” 

(4) Another sum of £5,000,000, arising out of a gold deposit 
effected in Berlin by the Ottoman Government during the war, to 
which the claimants (in common with all other British subjects and 
those of other Allied Powers who have suffered through the war) are 
told to look for reparations, would suffice to cover only a small 
proportion of the British claims alone. 

(5) Both in 1914, when the Turkish war vessels were seized, and 
in 1922, when the British Government made these financial concessions 
to Turkey as the price of peace, the manifest rights of the British 
communities in Turkey were deliberately sacrificed in what was 
considered to be the general interest of the Commonwealth ; it is only 
equitable, therefore, that the loss entailed should not be allowed to 
fall permanently and entirely upon this one small section of the nation, 
but should be borne in common, inasmuch as common interests, and 
those of the highest importance, had been at stake. 

The following passages from Major Thomson’s statement may be 
quoted : 


“T must take you back in time to the days immediately preceding hostilities 
with Germany. At that time the British were still recognised by Turkey as 
being her best friends. The Turkish navy was being organised under a com- 
mission of our naval officers. Our capitalists were interested in many important 
schemes of development: graving docks and efficient works for shipbuilding and 
repair for the port of Constantinople, harbours for Samsoun and other ports, 
irrigation works on the Euphrates and similar plans were in hand. An important 
order for the construction of two super-dreadnoughts, besides cruisers, destroyers, 
mine-sweepers, etc., had been placed with the firms of Vickers and Armstrong. 
A first payment on account of the two battleships had been raised by public 
subscription and a sum of about £5,000,000 had been paid. 

“Then the menace of war with Germany became acute and the British 
Government, availing itself of its unquestionable right, requisitioned, on or about 
August 1, 1914, the warships in course of construction in this coun for the 
account of Chile and of Turkey. One of the Turkish ships was ‘in all respects 
ready to put to sea,’ and a second was nearing completion. Turkey had been 
waiting eagerly to get her ships, and by Turkey I mean, in this case, the man in 
the street, the people who had subscribed all that they could spare in order to 
endow their country with a fleet. The action of the British Government raised 
a storm of protest and the chauvinistic Turkish Government of the day, with 
the hearty support of the people, commenced a campaign of deliberate and 
avowed reprisal by requisitioning British pro 3 

“‘ Remember, please, that Turkey was still a neutral State. ; Three months 
of German propaganda, sweeping German victories and the traditional mistrust 
of Russia were required finally to lead her to join our enemies. 

“* Requisition-bonds were given by the Turks for property seized during this 
period (August 1 to November 1, 1914), and these form the basis of the category 
of claims which I speak of as the ‘ pre-war’ claims. We hold that other nationals, 
French and Italians, did not suffer in the same manner at that early date. There 
was some requisitioning of food-stuffs from French firms, but in comparatively 
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' insignificant quantities and only towards the end of the period under review, 

when the scales were turning against the Entente and in favour of Germany. 
It was British cargoes of grain, recently shipped, that had to be discharged; 

it was a British store that had even articles of women’s apparel requisitioned 
‘for the needs of the army’; it was British subjects who were told by their 

: Embassy to ‘ put up with everything, submit to everything, do nothing to provoke 
a rupture with Turkey.’ ” 


In conclusion Major Thomson reminded his audience of the situation 
during the Conference of Lausanne. 


4 “Turkey, flushed with a well-earned victory, was far from disposed to 
‘ recognise any claims for reparation, while she was, on the contrary, very much 
J disposed to insist on the return to her of the {5,000,000 ‘ ship-money.’ Much 
[ haggling ensued on this point, and at the final Lausanne Conference a compromise 


Ia was agreed upon under Article 58. The first paragraph of this article states that 
i Great Britain, on her part, abandons the claims of British subjects for requisitions, 
seizure of property, etc., while in the last poe Turkey abandons her long- 
4 contested claim for the ship-money. In other words, Ismet Pasha only withdrew 
Turkey’s claim to the ship-money in consideration of the cancelment of the 
requisition-bonds—one being the counterpart of the other.” 


Major Thomson drew the inference that the original claims of 
British subjects against the Turkish Government ought in equity to 
. be regarded as having been transferred to the British Government in 
virtue of the above diplomatic agreement. 

4 The members of the Institute who were present asked Major 
; Thomson a number of questions, and at the close of the meeting 
requested the Chairman to submit a report of the proceedings for 
publication in the Journal, in order to afford to other members the 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with the facts of a case which, 
in their opinion, appears to be one of no little importance and urgency. 








REVIEWS 
The Development of the European Nations, 1870-1921. By J. 


HortanD Rose. 1923. (London: Constable and Company. 
8vo. xiii + 698 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir is not easy, within so limited a space, to write a review of a 
book that is already of its kind a classic. Professor Holland Rose’s 
book had run into five editions before the War, and now reaches its 
sixth. The sixth differs from its predecessors in having an appendix 
of two chapters which cover the period 1914-1921. These chapters 
have been written by Mr. William L. McPherson, “a competent 
American writer,” as is explained in the new preface. There is not 
much complaint to be made against the matter of this addition, but 
Dr. Holland Rose takes no responsibility for it; and it seems a pity 
that he could not have found time to write the chapters himself. 
It jars upon an English mind to have the reparation figures all trans- 
lated into dollars, and to hear an English Prime Minister in an English 
‘ book spoken of as “ Premier Lloyd George.” There are, too, one or 

two inaccuracies; British troops were not sent into the Ruhr in 1920 
(as stated on p. 675); Zellgouski, on p. 679, should presumably be 
Zeligowski; and with one or two opinions on contentious points a 
good many readers will quarrel. But on the whole the chapters are 
written with shrewdness and with knowledge, and it must have been 
difficult for anyone to write a summary so succinct that yet manages 
to mention practically every important event in those crowded years. 

But how much more interesting it would have been if Dr. Holland 
Rose could have given us his own interpretation of those stupendous 
events! Nobody has a more extensive knowledge of European 
history, for at least the last hundred and thirty years, than he; and 
one is the more inclined to regret his not having performed the task 
himself because one is told that there used to be an epilogue to the 
earlier editions of his work. . That epilogue emphasised two important 
points—the tendency of British foreign policy to undue complaisance 
and the danger which arose from the keen competition in armaments. 
It would have been uncommonly interesting if one who noted these 
developments before 1914 had given us a retrospect of their results, 
when much that he foresaw had come about. 

The book would gain, one thinks, as an historical work if Dr. 
Rose could also bring it up to date in other respects. Much of the 
information which was given in the three chapters added to the fifth 
edition (XXI, XXII and XXIII) would not suffer from revision ; 
and even in the earlier chapters many points, such as the footnote 
on p. 250, might with advantage be corrected. The work would 
then stand alone as a monument of historical facts between the Franco- 
German war of 1870 and the greater conflict, forty-four years later, 
in which the same countries were again the protagonists. No matter 
which concerned the European nations even remotely during that 
period is omitted ; and among the best chapters in the k are those 


on the partition of Africa, the Central Asian Question, and on Nihilism 
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and Absolutism in Russia; and the facts are interspersed with the 
shrewdest observations. The book is impartial and yet not colour- 
less. It is an ideal text-book of the period which so many historians 
leave alone—a period that immediately precedes and overlaps our 
own )ifetime. It is the work of a pioneer “in notching the track ” 
(in Dr. Rose’s own words) among the forest of recent events for those 
who come after him. 

__ For the secretive habits of the Foreign and Record Offices make it 
impossible for a historian to write contemporary or even recent history 
with full detailed knowledge of the facts. But Professor Rose, unless 
we misjudge him, is one of those who believe that a very good estimate 
of the truth can be formed from the official papers that are published, 
and a careful study and collation of the memoirs, journals, etc., of 
the period. He does not, as perhaps some other contemporary his- 
torians have done, attach too exclusive a value to official documents. 
A Foreign Secretary, after all, does not as a rule put the whole aim 
of his policy into writing. His despatches, generally speaking, deal 
with separate points as they arise; and at critical moments he almost 
always prefers, if it be possible, to see his envoy personally and give 
him oral instructions. And the play of personality is all-important. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, the envoy at a distant post has had to 
carry out the instructions of his superior, as Napoleon’s marshals 
carried out the orders of their great commander, without knowing 
whither they were leading. 

The book is too well known to need any further comment or com- 
mendation here. Most of the readers of these notes will probably 
have read it already; and those who have not are probably just 
about to do so. 

A. L, KENNEDY. 


The European States System. A Study of International Relations. 
B. Mowat. 1923. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
pp. and 10 maps. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts admirable little volume, one in a new series of introductory 
handbooks (the World’s Manuals) contrives to summarise in less 
than a hundred small pages the course of European history from the 
Dark Ages to the Treaty of Versailles. So skilfully, too, are the 
essential points selected and the principal landmarks emphasised, 
that the reader is left quite free from that feeling of mental indiges- 
tion which frequently results from_attempts to compress so large a 
subject into so small a compass. The limits of space have not pre- 
vented the inclusion of several extremely clear and instructive maps. 
It is difficult to imagine anything better calculated to provide children 
at school, or imperfectly educated inquirers of riper years, with the 
general scaffolding on which their subsequent studies of European 
history can be based. Even among those who consider themselves 
to have outgrown this stage there will be many whom this handy 
little work will enable to get their bearings in a wood of facts which 
cannot be seen for the trees. At a time like the present, when the 
ideas which have hitherto g»verned the relations of States are subject 
to challenge and modification, and the European situation so governs 
the domestic as to La upon all classes of the community the import- 
ance of understanding something about it, an elementary sketch of 


this kind, which, like the O of Giotto, is not as easily produced as it 


seems, deserves an unqualified welcome. 
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Citizenship. By Str W. H. Hapow. 1923. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 8vo. x +240 pp. 6s.) 


THESE lectures, delivered on the Stevenson Foundation in the 
University of Glasgow by the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Sheffield in 1922, give a brilliant, yet in some respects curiously in- 
complete survey of the whole field of citizenship. The incompleteness 
is due in fact to the very quality that has enabled Sir Henry Hadow 
to present so comprehensive a picture within so brief a compass— 
the ability to take a bird’s-eye view of the development of the civic 
spirit through the ages. 

In his first chapter, Sir Henry Hadow accepts the definition of 
citizenship in terms of loyalty and discusses some of the difficulties 
which may arise when loyalties widen or conflict. In his following 
five chapters he passes in scholarly review the ideas, theories and work- 
aday practices that have contributed to the growth of the civic ideal. 

In the seventh chapter, Sir Henry Hadow has sketched the different 
types of Empire of the past, the personal Empires of the ancient 
East, the civic Empires of Athens and of Rome. He finds some 
historical warrant for the British concept of Imperial citizenship as 
connoting independence rather than domination. 

Limitations of time prevented him from attempting a complete 
survey of the British Empire, but it is difficult to excuse his very 
incomplete presentation of Canada and India, which he has selected 
as typical illustrations. In his survey of Canadian constitutional 

‘development as illustrating the process of growth to nationhood of 
the oversea Dominions he makes no mention whatever of certain of 
the greatest landmarks of progress—successive Colonial Conferences, 
the Imperial Conference, the Imperial War Cabinet, the acknow- 
ledgment of complete equality of status between the Dominion 
Governments and the Government of Great Britain, the separate 
representation of each Dominion at the Peace Conference, the signing 
of the Treaty of Peace by representatives of each Dominion, the 
ratification of the Treaty by the Parliament of each Dominion, and 
the admission of each Dominion as a member of the League of Nations. 

In referring to India, he observes that ‘‘ as the Empire has grown 
and developed it has clearly shown itself adapted to a wider and 
more generous gift of political freedom,” but makes no mention of 
any constitutional advance later than the Morley-Minto reforms, 
and omits to speak of what is certainly the greatest adventure the 
world has yet known in training for citizenship—the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reforms, which involve a change from subjecthood to citizenship 
of 270,000,000 inhabitants of British India. He also omits to note 
that India was accorded like representation with the Dominions in 
the War Cabinet and at the Peace Conference, and that by resolution 
of the Imperial Conference in 1921 (South Africa alone dissenting) the 
admission of Indians to the rights of Empire citizenship was formally 
recognised. 

In Chapter VIII the author proceeds to consider whether the area 
of operation of the civic ideal may be so widened as to include inter- 
national relationship or even a cosmopolitan acceptance of the unity 
of mankind. His treatment of the question is most illuminating, and 
it is not possible to do justice to it within the limits of a brief review. 

The penultimate chapter deals instructively with education in 
citizenship, while the final chapter, ‘‘ De Civitate Dei,” is noteworthy 
for a fine tribute to a great teacher of Citizenship, Sir Henry Jones. 

E. fi. W. LASCELLEs. 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Case for the League of Nations. Compiled with his 
approval by HAMILTON FOLEY. 1923. (Oxford University 
Press. I2mo. 271 pp. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts little book hardly fulfils the promise of its title. Though it 
would be inaccurate to describe the League of Nations, as some have 
done, as the offspring of President Wilson’s brain, he undoubtedly 
worked and spoke for the ideals which it represents at a period when 
most of the important Powers of the world were too closely involved 
in hostilities to give adequate attention to advocating this particular 
branch of the ultimate peace settlement. By no means the least 
important utterances forming the late President’s “case for the 
League ”’ are to be found in speeches and documents preceding in 
date the assembly of the Peace Conference in Paris. None of these 
are included. The subject-matter of this book is confined to the 
explanations which Mr. Wilson gave to the American Senate and the 
people of the United States after the Covenant of the League was 
a fait accompli. Mr. Foley, indeed, adds in an appendix two addresses 
delivered at the Peace Conference itself, but of the President’s previous 
utterances there is no mention, not even of the inclusion of the definite 
proposal for a League of Nations among the “ fourteen points.”” On 
the other hand, much is included the bearing of which upon the 
question of the League of Nations is, to say the least, remote. The 
first chapter deals exclusively with the origins of the war and America’s 
intervention and contains much irrelevant and exaggerated rhetoric, 
calculated to appeal to an American popular audience, on the gallantr 
of their ‘‘ boys,” the appearance of whose “ eyes,” it is suggested, 
miraculously restored the vanished morale of the French and British 
troops. In the second chapter, which is an explanation of the Treaty 
of Versailles, the President expressly says: ‘‘ I am not going to speak 
here particularly of the Covenant of the League of Nations.” The 
final chapter deals generally with “ America and World Problems,” 
a wide and interesting subject, in which, however, the question of 
adhesion to the League forms only a subordinate point. 

This leaves one chapter for the ostensible subject of the book, 
wherein the Covenant is rather explained than defended. The ex- 
planation given by the late President will not in all respects, we feel, 
meet with general acceptance. His interpretation, for instance, of 
the phrase in Article I—‘‘ any fully self-governing State ’””—is as 
follows: ‘‘ No nation is admitted to the League of Nations that 
cannot show that it has the institutions which we call free. No 
autocratic government can come into its membership, no government 
which is not controlled by the will and vote of its people.” (The 
italics are ours.) Such an interpretation of the innocent phrase 
explained would hardly be approved by the advocates and exponents 


- of the League and its policy outside America. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is Appendix D, 
containing the suggestions cabled by ex-President Taft during the 
Peace Conference for the modification and amendment of the Covenant. 
The difficulty of tracing relevant passages is increased by the absence 
of an index, and on the whole we are not surprised that Mr. Wilson 
gave to the publication a limited and strictly qualified approval. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HarpDy. 
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NOTES OF MEETINGS. 


On January 29th, 1924, Professor A. E. Zimmern read the paper 
on “ Fiscal Policy and International Relations ’’ which appeared in 
the last number of the Journal. 

Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd, who opened the discussion, was in favour of 
Mr. Zimmern’s main proposal. The present Economic Advisory 
Committee of the League of Nations was too closely associated with 
Governments, its members had too national a point of view to serve 
the required purpose. The underlying reason for the symptoms of 
economic rivalry and conflict which had been alluded to was instability 
of trade conditions. The scramble for raw materials at one time, 
the adoption of drastic protectionist measures at another, corresponded 
to the alternating boom and slump of the trade cycle. He wished the 
lecturer had expressed his views on the value or danger of the growing 
tendency towards centralised marketing. In his opinion what was 
needed was not so much freedom as stability of trade and the removal 
of causes of fluctuation. 

Admiral Slade considered that the all-important factor was trans- 
portation, the bottle-neck through which all supplies had to pass. 
The controller of transportation controlled the economic situation of 
the world. The speaker illustrated this point with examples. It 
was the effort to control transportation which led to discriminating 
laws in favour of national shipping, such as had been referred to in 
the case of the United States. 

Colonel Mance asked whether the commission proposed by Mr. 
Zimmern would inquire into cases of discrimination and apply sanc- 
tions to check them. For his part he thought that it was the function 
of the technical organisations of the League of Nations not to apply 
sanctions but to lay down principles of international law. He advo- 
cated the use of the existing Economic Committee of the League, 
supplemented by independent expert advice. With regard to what 
Admiral Slade had said, Colonel Mance thought earlier progress in 
the improvement of international relations would be made in the 
matter of communications and transport than in purely economic 
matters. He concluded by asking the lecturer’s views on the desir- 
ability or otherwise of international trusts. 

Mr. E. F. Wise was not sure that the lecturer had put his finger 
on the real difficulty. The old formule, free trade, open door, freedom 
of the seas were ceasing to be relevant considerations, owing to the 
action of international combines. These arrangements he regarded 
as constituting the real danger of the situation. He did not think 
that an expert commission could do much good without the backing 
of national Governments with a definite purpose and policy. He 
thought that Great Britain should take the lead in this matter. 

Professor Pollard rose, as an unrepentant free trader, to protest 
against the interpretation which had been placed upon the expression 
“free trade.” The policy of free trade was simply that imports or 
exports should not be taxed except for revenue. The conflict between 
individual trade and international combines had nothing to do with 
the merits or demerits of free trade. The system which had grown 
up was really trade socialism. The Germans, by State support of 
national trade, had carried the principle a long way, and it had now 
gone a stage further, from national to international. The question 
was, how far this was an advantage. 
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Sir John Jordan, from his experience of conditions in China, was 
in favour of the most favoured nation principle, in its unconditional 
form. As to the proposed commission of the League, he feared it 
would have no practical effect. The component nationalities would 
be quite unable to reconcile their conflicting views: they could not 
do so easily even in the matter of opium. 

The chairman, Sir William Beveridge, pointed out that the lecturer’s 
main point was the importance and danger of economic conditions, as 
a potential cause of war. This was no new idea, though it was of 
value to call attention to it. It was very much Cobden’s view, when 
he spoke of “international trade and good will.” Free trade had 
worked economically, but had failed politically to promote inter- 
national good will because it had not been generally adopted. The 
creation of nearly self-sufficient free trade areas surrounded by high 
tariff walls introduced a very serious factor, and if it were feasible to 
create a similar body in the British Empire and let into the ring any 
nation which accepted free trade, he thought as an unrepentant free- 
trader that the advisability of such a policy would merit serious con- 
sideration. His criticism of the lecturer’s proposed remedy was that 
Mr. Zimmern was setting up machinery before deciding policy. The 
nations composing the League should agree in this matter before setting 
up their machinery. 

Mr. Zimmern, in reply, said that he had been criticised for pro- 
posing a pill to cure an earthquake, but his main object was to get 
the audience to realise the earthquake. Objections to his proposals 
had taken two lines, some speakers asserting that his remedy was 
already in existence and nothing further was required, while others 
maintained that he did not go far enough, or get to the root of the 
matter. 


Library. 


The thanks of the Committee are due to the following for gifts to 
the Library: Mr. Alex Devine, Dr. G. P. Gooch, Mr. J. M. Keynes, 
Lieut.-Colonel E. ff. W. Lascelles, Mr. G. W. T. Omond, Mrs. Perris, 
and Professor A. J. Toynbee. 


Royal Colonial Institute. 


The Library Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute has gener- 
ously offered the use of its Library to members of the B.I.I.A. Those 
members wishing to avail themselves of this privilege are requested 
to obtain, from the Secretary of the B.I.I.A., a letter of introduction 
to the Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


Report on Foreign A ffairs. 


Members who have not as yet received this valuable Report, 
produced by the Empire Parliamentary Association and issued as 
a supplement to the Journal of the Institute, are reminded that if 
they wish to do so, they should apply to the Secretary of the Institute, 
Malet Street, London, W.C. 1. As has been explained, the Report 
can only be issued to members who undertake to treat it as confidential, 
and a form to be signed for this purpose will be sent immediately upon 
application to the Secretary. 
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Binding of Volume I of “ Foreign Affairs—an American Quarterly 
Review.” 


We have been asked by the Managers of “ Foreign Affairs” to 
announce that they have made arrangements for the binding of 
Volume I of that review in two parts, at the price of $2.40, which 
represents no more than the actual cost to the management. They 
are also prepared to fill orders for single back numbers. Copies 
intended for binding should be securely packed and addressed to 
“ Foreign Affairs,’ 25 West Forty-third Street, New York, N.Y. The 
name and address of the sender should appear on the wrapper. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Journal of the B.I.1.A. 
SIR, 

Will you allow me to correct a mis-statement in my paper 
published in your last issue? The preferential arrangement there 
mentioned (p. 32) as still in existence between the United States and 
Brazil was terminated last year, in consonance with the new United 
States commercial policy outlined in my paper. (See the American 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, February 1924.) 

Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


The dates of the meetings of the Summer Session will be as follows : 
April 29th, May 13th, May 27th, June roth, June 17th, June 24th and 
July 8th. It is hoped to arrange discussions on the following 
questions: the Foreign Policy of the Fascisti; Palestine; the 
Position of India in the Foreign Policy of the Empire; France 
after the Elections; Germany after the Elections; Czecho-Slovakia ; 
Civilian versus Military Strategy; Singapore; and the African 
Problem. 





